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CHRONICLE, 


HE French Fleet was actually sighted off 
T Dover on Tuesday afternoon, thus 
given itself plenty of time for the formal 
arrival at Spithead next day which was to begin the series 
of solemnities. The foolish effusiveness of some journals in 
this country (which would be Republican if they did not 
know that their subscribers would not stand it) has not un- 
naturally provoked French pa to hint, more or less 
civilly, that England need not hope for a French alliance. 
There is no question of any such thing. French alliances 
have never brought us luck, and no sane Englishman 
wishes for them, though no sane Englishman feels enmity 
to France. Between the English and French navies, on 
the other hand, there never can be (on our side, at least) 
any but such good feelings as there should be between 
two bodies whose business it is heartily to punch each 
other’s heads or heartily to shake each other’s hands, This 
is the time for the more peaceful manifestation of hearti- 
ness, and it has been done well. Similar, though less 
ostentatious, courtesies have been simultaneously going on 
at Villefranche, where Admiral Hoskrns’s squadron has 
been hospitably entertained. 
Foreign News or gossip was published last Saturday 
and Colonial about the terms of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
news which, if true, shows our own wisdom in 
citing a certain fable of the pots. France is to back Russia 
quand méme ; Russia will back France if and when it suits 
ber.——Amid a mass of trifling details which came to hand 
on Monday the Berne Festival (a seventh centenary) and a 
pleasing instance of antipodean innovation in politics stood 
out. The leader of the Opposition in Brisbane, it seems, 
having brought in a vote of want of confidence and failed, 
resigned. Rather a bull at first sight; but perhaps it 
might work well as a check to frivolous opposition.—— 
Fresh, and it would seem this time rather serious, attempts 
are being made to poke up the embers of Cretan disaffec- 
tion—attempts, perhaps, not wholly unconnected with 
coincident endeavours to make the SULTAN a cat’s-paw in 
the Egyptian matter. Although nothing could be more 
insensate than this latter conduct, the make-bates have a 
certain advantage in a peculiarity of the Turkish character, 
whereof it has been said :—“ The one thing a Turk cannot 
“bear is to see outsiders making anything out of his 
“country.” Weare not, of course, making a penny out of 
Egypt, but the average pasha very justly says :—“ 1 should 
“ make a fortune out of it; so, no doubt, these dogs are 
doing so.” A difficult person to help is your Turk.——The 
prosecution of the Bangabasi has been seriously going on in 
Calcutta, and a very extraordinary series, not of mere offen- 
sive comment, but of wholesale libel on English institutions 
has been disclosed.——The corruption inquiry in Canada, 
after dragging on a slow and rather disgusting length for a 
considerable period, has quickened up very much in the last 
few days. Incriminated persons are seeking the protection of 
the frontier, and nobody quite knows what will come next.——~ 
In the absence of more important affairs, the fact that some 
Frenchman has thought Dr. Tanner worth challenging and 
the celebration of the Holy Coat of Tréves have attracted 
attention. On this latter head much sageness has been 
evolved, but we do not observe that any one has come near 
in this point to the intelligence of a correspondent of the 
Saturday Review, who once remarked that it was “ not 
“within the power of omnipotence” to multiply the Holy 


oat. 
The case of Mr, O’Brren’s bankruptcy was ad- 
Ireland. justed Tamiable yesterday week.——Mr. 
PaRNELL reappeared in good spirits at Kells on 
Sunday, and made an excellent point against Mr. Ditton, 


by suggesting that the use of the word “rat-trap” by that 
incorruptible was a little awkward. To this speech of Mr. 
ParyEL’s, Mr. Jonn Mortey has thought it necessary to 
make reply challenging Mr. Parnevt’s accuracy, and the 
Gladstonian papers have asked who will take Mr. Parne.t’s 
word against Mr. Mortey’s. This isa party question of 
their own with which outsiders have nothing todo. But 
how saddening it is to think that but a few short months 
ago these very persons were furious at the bare idea of Mr. 
PaRNELL’s word being doubted in the matter of certain 
letters. Mr. Ditton took up the tale of excuse-explana- 
tion later, so that Mr. Parnexu has at least achieved that 
success which consists in drawing the enemy’s fire. Having 
done so, he replied heavily in a letter to the Freeman's 
Journal on Wednesday, while Mr. O'Brien bemoaned his 
wickedness elsewhere. Many interesting things, as usual, 
are coming out in the quarrel; but it is to be doubted 
whether Irishmen are even yet sufficiently ‘‘soberized” (to 
use a vile word which seems to have become recently 
popular) to see what miserable dupes they have been, and 


partly are. 

There has been hardly any speech-making on 
Home Politics. the great scale, but the Lewisham election has 

been carried on with the flood of talk which 
is now thought necessary. The “Home Rule Van” (of 
which a ribald East-Anglian Unionist once observed that he 
“hoped it had taken out a lie-cence”) has appeared on 
the scene. It isa pity that Hocarrn is not alive to draw 
this celebrated vehicle and its appendages as a pendant to 
the well-known Russian Bear picture. Some oddities 
appear to be going on in reference to this election. A 
publican is said to have thrown himself into the embrace of 
Mr. Warmincton, who is pledged to put all publicans to 
the edge of Smarr v. WAKEFIELD; and a Conservative 
temperance man is said to have signed a nomination paper 
for the Gladstonian candidate. Now, that a Conservative 
should be a temperance man only shows that some fools are 
Conservatives ; that a Conservative should sign a Glad- 
stonian nomination and still call himself a Conservative 
would, if true, show that some Conservatives belong to 
another class than fools. 


The two eternal questions—‘ Land and 
Correspondence. “ Labour” and “Capital and Labour”— 

have been much taken up by letters, Mr. 
Arrnur Arnotp being the leader on the wrong side in 
one, and Mr. HynpmAn on the other. Of course Mr. ARNOLD 
did not say that the labourer’s friends want to give him the 
landlord’s money to buy the landlord’s land with; and of 
course Mr. Hynpman did not say that the workman’s 
friends want to give him the capitalist’s money to carry on 
the capitalist’s business with. Yot both things happen to 
be the truth.——The Irish victims are beginning to object 
loudly to the sawce Balfour with which they are to be eaten 
next year. We sympathize fully with them, though we 
cannot help remembering what happened in 1881, and how 
much help Englishmen then got from Irish landlords in 
fighting the Irish landlords’ battle. 


Sir Perer Epur followed up his useful intimi- 
_— dation sentence of last week with a similar one ; 
but allowed certain pleaders of guilty in a minor 

affair of the same kind time to be wise. 
There is a folly of praise of things new as well 
Miscellaneous. as of things old, and it has been shown in some 
remarks made on the approaching disappear- 
ance of the broad gauge from the Great Western system. 
All the competition of the great Northern lines has never 
produced any such combination of speed, comfort, and 
security as the combination of the broad gauge and the 
longitudinal sleeper gave, and future generations, unless 
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they have the sense to revert to this, will not know what 
perfect railway travelling is. “I never knew cars 
“slip along like this in my life,” said an American 
a year or two ago in the Cornish express; nor, it seems, 
is he, or any one, likely to know it again.——The 
Demographers came to an end early this week with all 
proper ceremonies. They had the good fortune to be wel- 
comed and degreed at Cambridge, and the ill fortune to be 
reached to in Westminster Abbey by Canon Farrar. 
We did not care to notice last week what seemed to be the 
usual complaints of mismanagement, but one instance which 
occurred subsequently was too glaring to be passed over. 
The Mayor and Corporation of Wolverhampton having 
taken the trouble and gone to the expense of arranging a 
reception at Demographic request, not a single Demo- 
grapher turned up, nor any Demographic excuse; from 
which we may learn that, whatever Demography includes, 
it excludes manners. But, though Demographers passed, 
Congresses abide. The Welsh Eisteddfod swelled the 
lists of this curious form of diversion on Tuesday, but 
opened with evil omens, the roof falling in and crush- 
ing a woman. The tailors conferred (whether in ortho- 
dox posture of divan or not is unknown) at Liverpool ; 
the British Pharmaceutists at Cardiff; while abroad the 
Socialists, purged of Anarchists, have been meeting at 
Brussels. On Wednesday the grandfather of all Con- 
gresses, the British Association, met at Cardiff under the 
presidency of Dr. Huacins, who discoursed modern as- 
tronomy in the most approved style and to a purport 
discussed elsewhere. Archzeologists, co-operators, and others 
have met in council, and the Eisteddfod was consoled 
on Wednesday by the presence of Prince Henry or 
BatrEeNBERG.——A service was very properly held in 
Westminster Abbey in memory of Mr. Lowe tt, but it 
was again unlucky that the most scholarly, nervous, and 
manly of American writers should fall into the hand of one 
of the sloppiest and flabbiest of English—The collision 
season has set in severely, the worst instance being one 
on the Taff Vale at Pontypridd. 
Last week was entirely the Jverna’s week in 
Sport. yachting, and she wound up by carrying off the 
Commodore’s Cup at Ryde, the prizes for the 
lower rates going to the Veptwne and the Dragon, the last 
named sailing a real race, not a time affair, with the Siola, and 
coming in only a few lengths first.——-Kent beat Yorkshire 
easily, and Middlesex with not less ease. The match be- 
tween Lancashire and Notts was drawn. Meanwhile, an 
exceedingly interesting match was going on between Surrey 
and Somerset, the younger (qué cricket) county being 40 
to the good on the first innings, and having hit up 331 for 
five wickets in the second, The only question at last was 
whether Surrey would be able to keep up the game till 
drawing time on Saturday, and this—though Somerset 
“closed” their own innings in the new-fangled manner— 
they nearly did. They were but one minute from home 
when Mr. Woops took Suarpe’s wicket, and won the match 
by 130 runs from not-yet-this-season-defeated Surrey, to 
the glory of the Somersetas. In this match the best 
side—at any rate on the occasion—certainly won, but 
in that between Middlesex and Surrey, which was played 
on the first days of the present week, some bad 
luck went to Surrey’s defeat in a single innings, for they 
had to follow on with the wicket in a state nearly as bad 
as possible. Still, it may be contended that, if they 
had not been somewhat stale, they would have saved the 
follow, and so put Middlesex in the tight place instead of 
themselves. The batting of the Middlesex team generally, 
and the bowling of Hearne and Raw in, were very fine. 
In the first match of the Cheltenham week, Somerset 
followed up its victory over Surrey by administering a 
tremendous beating to Gloucestershire, and Yorkshire, with 
not much less ease, won from Sussex. Lancashire, owing 
partly to a tremendous innings (185) of A. Warn’s, partly 
to the treacherous weather, but partly also to a consi- 
derable slackness, especially in fielding, on their opponent’s 


pert, beat Kent on Wednesday in the hollowest fashion. 


ere has been racing at Stockton and elsewhere, but 
nothing of much interest. Count De Jurcnr’s Yellow won 
the Grand Prix de Deauville on Sunday. 
The foremost in position and standing and one 
of the foremost in ability of Scotch lawyers has 


Obituary. 
away, in the dignitary variously called 


passed 
* Lord Justice General, Lord President [natis, and Lord 


GuencorsE. Always one of the chief men in his profession, 
he definitely came to the front in the case of MapELINE 


Situ, and had more to do than any one else with the 
obtaining of, perhaps, the most famous instance of the ver- 
dict “Served him right.” The Lord Justice General was 
as good a Tory as he was a lawyer. Admiral Sir Gzorce 
Duckwortu-Kixe bore a name famous in the navy, and 
had himself served widely and well ; though he had had no 
opportunity of collecting anything like the famous stone 
cannon-ball that adorns or adorned his seat at Wear. 


A book of unusual importance for the time of 
Books, &c, year has appeared in Mr. Henry Sipewicx’s 
Elements of Politics (MacMILLAN). 


THE FRENCH SQUADRON. 


T isan excellent remark of Rocer Nortn’s that if a 
gentleman believes it wrong in him to commit suicide 
then for him it is wrong. We suppose it may also be said 
that ifa person believes any given event to be new and 
significant, then for him it is significant and new. Re- 
membering this, we need not use the word silly too pro- 
fusely about the comments made on the visit of the French 
Squadron to Portsmouth. Some of it has, indeed, been of a 
character to invite derisive criticism. There was Sir E. J. 
Reep, who about a fortnight ago wrote to M. Detoncie to 
assure him that, whatever Lord Gzorce Hamitton might 
mean by saying that he did not know whether many mem- 
bers, of Parliament wished to go to Portsmouth, he (Sir 
E. J. Reep) and many other M.P.’s were quite friendly to 
France. But, whatever else is new, there is no novelty in 
the fussy self-advertisement of Sir E. J. Reep. Neither for 
that matter is there any in an exchange of courtesies be- 
tween English and French Squadrons in English or French 
ports. The Mediterranean Squadron has paid frequent 
visits to Villefranche. The Duke of Epixeurcn visited it 
when in command in the Mediterranean, and Admiral 
Hoskrxs has been there within the last few days, living on 
the most friendly possible terms with Admiral Durerrt, 
who is in command of the French naval forces in the 
Mediterranean. It is not very long ago since the French 
Squadron visited Malta. At the great naval review in the 
Jubilee year French war-ships were present. In short this 
visit is only one of a long series of acts of mutual politeness. 
If it has any greater significance than the others, that is 
because the world, having presumably nothing more press- 
ing to do, has been concerning itself for some months past 
rather absurdly with the movement of French and English 
squadrons. First France insisted on seeing a profound 
meaning in the visit of the English Mediterranean 
Squadron to Trieste and to Venice. Then not only France 
but Europe at large was concerned about the visit of 
the French Squadron to Cronstadt. Now the visit of 
Admiral Gervats’s ships to Portsmouth is also sup- 
posed to be significant of much. If the world will 
persist in thinking these things of great importance, it 
must be allowed its way. To-morrow it will be equally 
emphatic about something else. Its concern is of less 
importance because there seems to be a pretty general 
consensus of opinion that no mischief is meant. Most 
happily the French are particularly convinced that all is 
well. For our part, if it will make them happier and less 
inclined to take offence, we shall be delighted to see them 
at Spithead every August for the next ten years or longer. 
The invitation which has been given them by Lord Satis- 
BuRY, speaking directly in the name of Her Magesry, has 
been very judicious. We could wish that the French would 
accept the repeated assurances of English statesmen that 
this country has no desire to be on other than good terms 
with them. But since it pleases them to have a symbolical 
declaration of goodwill, Lord Satispury was extremely well 
advised to take the opportunity presented by the passage 
of the French Squadron along our shore to invite it to be 
received in an especially solemn and festive manner. 
Considered as a mere naval visit, the arrival of the 
French Squadron is a pleasing incident of a somewhat 
depressing summer, Whatever may be the case with other 
people, English naval officers, who will be the more imme- 
diate hosts of the Frenchmen, do not require to be told 
that we have always treated the French Navy with respect 
and its officers with liking. In the despatch in which he 
gave an account of his famous victory on the 1st of June, 
Lord Howe speaks of the fleet of M. VitLaret-JoYEUsE 
as receiving our attack with the customary resolution of 
French seamen. An enemy of whom such an expression is 
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used will always be named with respect, except in purely 
comic or else blatant and absurd writing. No English- 
man has ever denied that the French navy was bad to beat. 
A little knowledge of naval history will show that, if our 
traditional opponent had not been frequently hampered by 
hide-bound traditions and pedantic rules, he would fre- 
quently have escaped beating altogether. The French 
navy of the last century had an admirable corps of 
officers and an administration often more vigorous and 
intelligent than our own. The great revolutionary out- 
break was exceptionally fatal to the French navy, which, 
being a more artificial force than the army, and one only to 
be made efficient by a longer and a more thorough system of 
training, never recovered from the anarchy of 1793. The old 
corps of French naval officers, being exclusively nobles, were 
an especial object of Jacobin hostility. Improvised fleets, or 
fleets which had only been practised in harbour and on 
hurried cruises, were utterly over-matched by the English 
fleet at the very height of its efficiency and self-confidence. 
It was the misfortune of the French and our great good luck 
that Netson fully realized how much might safely be dared 
against a force which had been demoralized by revolution, 
and had never been able to make head against an over- 
whelming material and moral superiority. The French 
navy of to-day is more like the force commanded by M. 
Desuersiers DE L’Erenpudre or M. pe Guicnen than the 
squadrons of La Tovcne Trévitte or VILLENEUvE. In 
Hawke's phrase, it always did take a great deal of drub- 
bing, and to-day it would take a great deal more than it 
did in the Napoleonic wars. We trust that these will not 
be thought inappropriate remarks to make on a navy which 
is at present represented in an English port by six ships 
—or seven if the Bougainville is included—on a friendly 
visit. The chief title which any fighting force has to 
respect is that it is formidable, and the French would 
certainly not be flattered if they were told that they are 
well received because they are believed to be harmless. 
That the French officers and men will do their best to 
make their intercourse with us pleasant may be considered 
a matter of course. Englishmen and Frenchmen have 
seldom much difliculty in getting on well together, and 
never had, even when wars between the nations were of 
angen occurrence. THACKERAY was perfectly right when 

e said that they hate us—but then the hatred is to England 
in the abstract—to the greedy and perfidious nation which 
has a legendary reputation for plundering and insulting its 
neighbours. The individual Englishman is not commonly 
found to be an object of dislike, and certainly no French- 
man has to suffer here from our supposed hostility to his 
country. English and French naval officers, who are old 
acquaintances in many parts of the world, will be as 
friendly at Portsmouth as they are in the Mediterranean, 
in the China Seas, or on that Newfoundland station where 
the conditions of the service are so trying to the tact and 
good sense of both. It is probably impossible for the 
officers of either service to think of a great naval war 
without also thinking of the other as the natural opponent. 
History, the positions of the two countries, and the 
strength of their respective fleets have made that inevitable. 
But it is seventy-six years since they have been opposed to 
one another. There is at present only one officer on the 
lists of the English navy who ever was in action with the 
French. If we have our wish, an equal interval will pass 
and the last survivor of this visit will have reached the age 
of Sir Provo Wattis before the fleets meet in action again. 


The festivities which adorn occasions of this kind are 
but barren matter for comment. Reviews, visits, dinners, 
and after-dinner speeches follow, and resemble one another. 
The chief use of most of the remarks made on them must, 
we imagine, be to cause a mild surprise to the gentlemen 
who take part in them. If the French officers have had 
time during their return from the Baltic to recover from 
the surfeit of such things they have lately had at Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Cronstadt, they will have, we trust, 
plenty to enjoy at Spithead. They will probably not be un- 
reasonably overcome even by an invitation to dine with 
the Queen, still less by the more ordinary courtesies 
common in such circumstances. Having seen our ships in 
all parts of the world they will not be overcome by the sight 
of a moderate squadron at Spithead. Many of them have 
already visited the dockyard at Portsmouth. Those who 
have not will see that it is a dockyard like few—which they 
must have known already. Although they are to be shown 
all the secrets, they will not see much which is new or sur- 
prising tothem. The fear that they will see something of 


which a use can be not to our advantage, isexaggerated. It 
is not by secret weapons, but the proper use of effective 
weapons, that wars are won, and the Power which has a 
gun capable of piercing its enemy's plates need care little 
whether he knows how that gun is made or not. 


BROAD AND NARROW, 


gms approaching extinction of the broad gauge railway 
has called forth a good deal of rather exulting comment 
from persons who love to move with the flowing tide. The 
practical and commercial voice has made itself heard in a 
chorus of approval. The chorus is all on one side. Nota 
voice is raised on behalf of the travelling public and their 
interest in the matter. According to the Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway, on the 2oth of May next year 
Brunet’s broad gauge will have entirely disappeared. The 
announcement has long been anticipated. For many years 
past the narrow gauge has been gradually supplanting the 
broad, and the victory of the former has been long since 
assured. The change, we admit, had become inevitable, 
but the inevitable is not necessarily a fit object for ac- 
clamation. The public have abundant reason to regret the 


universal adoption of the narrow gauge. If Parliament had 


regarded only the safety and comfort of passengers, BRUNEL’S 
system would have been rendered compulsory throughout 
the country. It is absurd to assert,as the TJ'imes does, 
that the victory of the narrow gauge is decisive of the re- 
spective merits of the two systems. Long before the contest 
was decided, the narrow gauge had been generally taken up. 
It was adopted mainly on economical grounds, From all 
points of view it was cheaper than Brunet’s gauge, locomo- 
tives, carriages, the railroad itself, all sharing in the collec- 
tively lesser expenditure involved. That blessed phrase, 
“the survival of the fittest,” was never more rashly applied 
than in this instance. None but a case-hardened scientist 
needs to be told that all survivals are not fittest survivals. 
From the passengers’ point of view, the broad gauge has 
not been beaten on its merits. It has simply been thrust 
from the field by the general adoption of the cheaper and 
inferior system, backed in the end by Acts of Parliament. 
The enforced capitulation to the enemy by the Great 
Western Railway is certainly not a proper occasion for the 
vaunting of narrow gauges or for hinting doubts and falla- 
cious innuendoes as to Brunet’s achievements. When the 
Times asserts that it is doubtful whether the broad gauge 
deserved to succeed, and that its abolition will cause little 
regret, it misrepresents the opinions of the large majority of 
engineers as completely as it misrepresents public opinion. 
That “nothing succeeds like success” is a very pretty 
formula, with a certain modicum of truth, but it is as un- 
deserving of universal, unvarying adoration as any other 
formula. The broad gauge system, with the longitudinal 
method of rail-laying, combines the advantages of speed, 
safety, and comfort with a perfection unapproached by any 
other system. It was the most masterly device of Brungt’s 
resourceful and original mind. The railway passenger was 
never so benefited as by this ingenious and admirable con- 
ception, nor is it likely he will be so befriended in the 
future, unless the ideal brake shall be invented and com- 
pulsorily used on all trains. Sixty miles an hour by the 
“ Flying Dutchman ” is as an arm-chair rest compared with 
the intolerable swaying and jolting experienced by the 
traveller on many of the narrow gauge lines when the 
“express” speed rises above forty miles an hour. Unless 
accident statistics are compared, it is beside the question to 
cite the exceptional rates of speed attained by a few of the 
North-country expresses. 

If the average speed of the Great Western broad gauge 
expresses has somewhat lessened of late years it must be 
remembered that the number of fast trains has been greatly 
increased. After all, speed, safety, and comfort are the 
great desiderata of the passenger, and these are assured to 
him in the broad gauge express. Punctuality, of course, isa 
virtue in railway management, and we are not aware that 
it is a distinctive feature of railways that are wholly narrow 
gauge. We welcome Mr. Acworrn’s testimony on this 
point. Unpunctuality is the mark of all lines, more or less, 
during the pressure of holiday traffic. Every traveller on 
English and Scotch railways will endorse Mr. Acwortn’s 
remarks on the general excellences of the train services of 
the Great Western. No line, says this competent writer,. 
has effected more improvement in this direction, In fact, the 
Great Western Railway, ever since thelate Sir Danie. Goocn 
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became its chairman, has progressed as no other English 
railway has, in all matters that make for public efficiency. 
Without the incentive of competition, the average speed of 
the Great Western expresses to Oxford is, as Mr. AcworTH 
shows, a trifle over two miles an hour faster than that of 
the Great Northern and Great Eastern expresses to Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Acworru corrects the Jimes on two minor 
points that were supposed to illustrate the “ perversity” of 
Brunet. That fertile and accomplished engineer was not 
responsible for the old disc signals, nor for the single up- 
and-down platform at Reading. The August grumbler is 
as surely an annual arrival as the swallow. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to note that other correspondents have been 
eager to show that the Great Western Railway is not 
altogether compact of obsolete inventions and bad old 
regulations, as the Times playfully insisted. But where 
is the voice of lamentation for the broad gauge? Is 
there ingratitude towards a great benefactor? Or, does the 
railway passenger sigh, and keep silence before the inevit- 
able? Perhaps, there yet remains a general, though vague 
belief, that the wisdom of Parliament and of railroad pro- 
jectors decided, for the public good, in favour of the narrow 
gauge. Still, if this were so, experience should have dis- 
of the myth. The public good was never considered 
in the first place. The final decision has been brought 
about by goods, not good. The Great Western Company 
relinquish the broad gauge because it involves the transfer- 
ence of goods from other lines. Great expense will be 
incurred by the alteration, but the policy of the Company 
is justified on the grounds of necessity. We do not pro- 
fess to rejoice with those practical and commercial souls 
who regard the change as the victory of progress and the 
survival of the fittest. Still less can we see in it any proof 
of Brunet’s perversity. When Brunet decided for his 
broad gauge the question was open and imperfectly tested. 
He thought the broad gauge was superior to the narrow, 
and everybody's experience confirms his judgment. Long 
after the disappearance of his system will the traveller who 
goes down into the West lament the day of defeat and the 
victory of the narrow. The disappearance of Brune’s rail- 
way can narrow his fame as little as it will narrow Saltash 
bridge. The very tradition of his system will continue to 
grow in force and fervour of appeal in the mind of posterity, 
despite Brunex’s deplorable regard—as the 7imes puts it— 
for science and pure reason, and his unprofessional scorn of 
“ prescription” and what latter-day critics conveniently 
term “ prudence.” 


UNIONS AND SOCIALISM. 


bp of the many examples of abuse of the liberty 
allowed to the Unions which have come before the 
courts during the last three years has been more scandalous 
than those which came before Sir Perer Ep.tn at the end 
of last week. The story isadisgraceful one. The substance 
of it is that the Carpenters’ Union endeavoured by sheer 
bullying to drive the workmen employed by a Mr. Brincr- 
MAN Of Brownlow Mews into a strike which they had no 
wish to join. From the evidence given at the London 
Quarter Sessions it appears that Mr. Bripceman had behaved 
to his workmen during the late winter with great generosity. 
He continued them in pay while work was suspended in the 
yard in consequence of a fire, and he divided a bonus at 
Christmas. That Mr. Bripceman’s motive, or one of his 
motives, may have been to keep together a body of men 
who would not be subservient to the orders of the Union is 
nothing to the purpose. If Mr. BripceMan was content to 
spend money for this purpose, and his men thought the con- 
ditions acceptable, that was their business. The Carpenters’ 
Union, in the true spirit of such bodies, considered this as 
an invasion of their rights. It had a scheme of its own, 
and ordered a strike early inthe summer. Mr. BripcEMAy’s 
hands, who thought their employer had treated them hand- 
somely, refused to come out. Hereupon the Union proceeded 
to picket his yard. He himself was menaced and compelled 
to claim the protection of the police. One of the Union’s 
agents was actually imprisoned for molesting him. His 
yard was beset, and the police were called to protect it. 
Some of his workmen had to be guarded by the police on 
their way to and from their work. In short, all the methods 


of Union tyranny short of downright mobbing were put in 
force, and that would not have been wanting if the police 
hai not been on the watch. From twelve to sixteen men 
were always on picket outside the yard, and it was out of 
their actions that 


the cases arose. 


Here are all the features of Union aggression. There is 
no pretence that Mr. Bripceman’s men had any cause of 
complaint. He and they were alike molested because they 
would not obey the orders of the Union. James McLzary, 
one of the prisoners, was found guilty of having threatened 
and abused Jonn Rosrnson simply because he would not 
give up his work when ordered. At the police station 
McLezary made violent attempts to strike Ropinson. The 
case of Ropert Arscort, described as a “ respectable man,” 
was not quite so bad. Sir Perer Ep.in ruled that there 
was no evidence of intimidation on his part, and that 
a charge of following Mr. Brinceman’s workmen “ with 
“intent” must be dismissed, because it had not been 
brought against him at the Police Court ; which does not. 
mean necessarily that there was no evidence to support it. 
He was, however, found guilty of besetting Mr. Brince- 
man’s yard. On the whole Arscorr seems to have shown 
what freedom a “respectable man” will permit himself 
when carrying out the orders of a Union. On the ground 
of his respectability, and of the failure of the first and 
second charge against him, Arscorr was only bound over 
to come up for sentence next week, while McLeary was 
sent to prison for six weeks. McLeary’s sentence requires 
no comment. It was obviously proper, though light. The 
reserve shown in ARscorTT’s case is not so easy to understand. 
From the brief reports of the case in the papers we do not 
clearly make out why Sir Perer Epuin expressed a wish 
that a course should be adopted to put a stop to the disputes 
between Mr. BripcemAn and the Union. As far as we can see 
the Union made an unprovoked attack on Mr. BrincEMan, 
and the proper course would be to protect him against its 
threats. Sir Peter Epurn laid down very sound doctrine 
when he said that it “ would be a dismal day for the com- 
“ munity of London on which it could be said that the law 
“ is not strong enough to punish organized annoyance for the 
“ purpose of preventing men from working for the support 
“of themselves and their families.” This was said to 
Arscort, to whom Sir Peter Epuin also remarked that it 
“is the countenance, the support, and the active assistance 
“ given to these breaches of the law by respectable men 
“like you that render them at once so serious and so 
“ painful to those who have to administer the law.” The 
respectability which makes a man more dangerous is not, 
we think, a valid reason for making his punishment lighter. 
The simple rule, well stated by Sir Perer Epiin himself, is. 
that men have a right to combine to raise their wages, 
but no right to do wrong to those who will not join 
them. When they do the wrong they should be sharply 
punished—and the effectual castigation of a few “ respectable. 
“men” would have a particularly good effect. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that either the law or the 
application of it by the Courts in these trade cases has be- 
come very difficult to understand, to the lay mind at any 
rate. Where picketing ends and besetting begins, and how 
any picketing can be conducted without intimidation pretty 
plainly implied, are questions which we have never seen 
answered. A picket would be an idle show if it did not 
say, you must join us or worse will happen to you. If this 
is not intimidation, what is, short of brickbats 4 


It is a natural transition from these cases to the Socialist 
Labour Congress at Brussels, and to Mr. Hynpmay’s last 
advertisement of his Social Democrat Pill for trade earth- 
quakes. The connexion between Mr, Bripceman’s yard and 
the Congress is, indeed, direct. Among the other pro- 
ceedings of the delegates there is reported the appearance 
of a Mr. Burton on behalf of the London carpenters. He 
came, not as a delegate, but as an envoy to appeal for help. 
He explained, when leave was given him to speak, that for 
sixteen weeks the London carpenters had been on strike, 
to obtain an eight hours’ day, the abolition of piece-work, 
and the suppression of the system of sub-contracts. Mr. 
Burton asked that foreign brethren should not come over 
to compete, and also made an appeal for a little money— 
requests which were favourably received and referred to 
a small committee. The London Carpenters’ Union, then, 
is not “out of harmony” with the Brussels Congress. 
The confused proceedings of this body almost defy com- 
ment—and, being, indeed, but repetitions of the usual 
froth and noise of Socialist meetings, do not deserve it. 
Thundering resolutions and internal squabbles are matters 
of course on these occasions. We have become accus- 
tomed—without progressing to a clearer understanding of 
their meaning—to declarations that “This Congress re- 
“ commends the wage-workers of the whole world to unite 
“their efforts against the domination of capital, and, 
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“wherever they enjoy political rights, to exercise them 
“ with the object of gaining their emancipation from wage- 
“dom.” This last, however, is a pretty phrase. A great 
deal of “ emancipation from wagedom” is secured for the 
unfortunate “ wage-workers” who are bullied out of their 
work and wages by such means of persuasion as those adopted 
at Brownlow Mews. The violent conflicts which have arisen 
in the Congress between Socialists and Anarchists remind 
us greatly of those schisms in the true Church on which 
Douce Davie Deans was wont to descant. Seiior YGLEsias 
rejects Sefior Ramos as a heretic ; but why we do not know. 
It may, however, be of some interest to the London police 
to learn that one result of the Congress has been to add 
that distinguished Anarchist, Signor MERr.1no, to the foreign 
colony of London. He has been kindly packed off here by 
the Belgian police—a piece of information which drew loud 
cheers from the English delegates. Mr. Hyypman has done 
a service to all who are interested in learning what the 
Congress means by putting all the substance of all Socialist 
congressesinto a not immoderately large nutshell in the Z'imes. 
Itisallvery simple. There is to be a trade crisis ; there have 
been many trade crises, and they are all scandalous. We 
make a famine by producing an excess of goods and then 
we starve. The clearest thinkers of antiquity and the 
middle ages would have refused to believe in such folly, and 
the remedy for it is to be found in collective organization. 
We have reduced Mr. Hynpan to still more compact pro- 
portions, but we do not think we have overlooked anything 
essential to his demonstration. Mr. Hynpman is convinced 
that it cannot be answered—and we incline to believe 
that he is right. When a disputant advances sweeping 
propositions based upon no evidence, and proposes a remedy 
which nobody can understand, it is certainly not easy to 
answer him. But then that is the position of all the 
Socialists. One is reduced to a species of despair by a 
controversialist who rebukes modern industry for over- 
production and yet holds up for its admiration the con- 
duct of those peoples who prepare against famine by 
storing food—which can only be obtained by this same 
“ over-production” in fat years. What, too, is it that 
we are to store against a crisis which is, according to 
the hypothesis, caused by a superabundance of every- 
thing we want? Depressions in trade are due to many 
causes, but there is one in particular which deserves careful 
attention from the Socialist labour delegates. When times 
are good the labourer exaggerates bis demands as much as 
the employer does his production ; and so does his share in 
bringing about that reaction, and consequent depression, of 
which the Socialist complains. How his mistake works 
may be seen, among other things, by the Reports of the 
Omnibus Companies. They are suffering from other causes 
than the strike, but it has had a great deal in making their 
other burdens nearly intolerable. 


ANGLICAN LAY-PREACHERS, 


HE Guardian has called not superfluous attention to 

the progress of a curious experiment in the diocese of 
London which has been going on for five months or so with 
little public notice, even from those (not, perhaps, a very 
numerous body) who were aware of its inception. Last 
March the Bishop of Lonpon, we cannot exactly say or- 
dained, but appointed certain laymen to the function of 
preaching and conducting service in churches, They have 
actually been pursuing their work since; it would appear 
that they have not only satisfied themselves (which is not 
surprising) but others, and they are eager for more duties, 
being anxidus to undertake some parts of what has been 
recognized as most especially sacerdotal work. The experi- 
ment is certainly, as the Guardian calls it, “ startling,” 
in more ways than one. There is not, so far as we 
remember, any direct rubrical or other direction bearing 
on the matter, except the well-known prohibition of the 
or proclaiming anything during Divine Service 
“ but by the minister”; and it may without chicanery be 
contended, first, that the special place and context of this 
rubric limits it very narrowly ; and, secondly, that if it is 
not so limited it has been and is broken by the well-known 
practice of laymen reading the lessons. On the other hand, 
a pretty aporia has been presented somewhat in this form. 
The new scheme involves the Bishop’s commission and the 
incumbent's licence, But suppose the incumbent gives the 
licence without the Bishop’s commission, Who is to punish 


him? and who empowered the Bishop to give the com- 
mission 

This, we say, is pretty ; and, remembering that incum- 
bents are a large body of not always wise men, remembering 
also what excessively offensive pranks were played by the 
late Dean Stanuey in no dissimilar kind, we cannot say 
that it is frivolous or chimerical. But we should be dis- 
posed to look on the innovation from a rather different 
point of view. Bishop Temp.e is by no means a softheaded 
prelate, and he has had a knack of being very well furnished 
with legal advice before doing anything. But supposi 
the new order—for it is practically that—to be lawful 
manageable by law, is it expedient? Such advantages as 
it has are obvious to the meanest intelligence, they are 
immediate, they are even considerable. On the one hand, 
it relieves the clergy, who are often desperately overworked 
by the combined modern demands for frequent services in 
church and for manifold work in the parish. On the other, 
it knits the laity and the Church more closely together, 
and enlists devout energies which must otherwise be wasted, 
and might otherwise tlow into wrong channels altogether. 
The objections are less obvious, less commonplace, and may 
even slightly conflict with a good deal of current thought. 
With a reasonable distribution of functions, we do not 
think that the alleged breaking down of the distinction 
between clergy and laity is an evil much to be dreaded. It 
is needless to say that there are Churches at least as sacer- 
dotal as the Church of England, in which the cleric and the 
layman melt into one another—at least, in theory—by 
gradations so numerous that the actual break is of the 
narrowest. What would rather incline us to look on the 
innovation with disfavour is its kinship with certain other 
attempts to popularize the Church, and thereby to weaken 
in the apparent act of strengthening it. The famous line 
which remarks that those “ who live to please must please 
“ to live,” though originally applied elsewhere, contains a 
useful ing. Just now there is a fuss for “work” 
among idle people, and they may be glad to take it from 
the Church. Another time there may be a fuss for 
something different, and then the idle people may say, 
“ What is the good of this Church?” And then they 
may say further, “ Here are the services excellently done 
“by volunteer effort. Why this waste of endowments 
“ on the keeping up of them?” And several other things 
they and others may say, the saying whereof would not be 
good for the Church. Added to which, if we may speak 
frankly, there is in the plan a sort of Copirv-and-Saort 
vying with Dissenters and Salvationists and such like cattle 
which we love not. So that on the whole, unless stronger 
evidence than is yet forthcoming is given of the necessity 
for the new order and of the good done by it, we shall not 
be sorry if other bishops abstain from following the ex- 
ample of their brother of London. 


THE ROW OVER THE CASH-BOX. 


F Mr. Drtxon and Mr. O’Brten have learnt’ something 
from “uninterrupted reflection” during their six 
months’ imprisonment, they seem also to have forgotten 
something else. They have for one thing apparently for- 
gotten what an ugly customer Mr. ParNevt is in a con- 
troversy. Otherwise, while formally renouncing their al- 
legiance to him, they would, even if it was necessary to take 
that step itself in such breathless haste, have been careful 
to refrain as far as possible from giving a provocative tone 
to their renunciation. As it was, however, the speeches 
of both of them abounded in challenges to their late 
leader, by whom, as was only to be expected, they 
have been with the utmost promptitude taken up. Mr. 
PaRNELL does not trouble himself much about defence. He 
has thoroughly grasped the vital truth that in a row, and 
especially in an Irish row, the great thing is to hit hard 
and frequently, and that the weight and number of blows 
delivered count for infinitely more than dexterity in parrying. 
He has never gone in for science, nor has he at any time been 
very scrupulous as to the particular part of hisopponent’s per- 
son on which the blow may fall. If he has won and still holds 
the belt in the Irish controversial prize-ring, it is partly 
because he has never had any superstitions about hitting 
below it. In the present instance he has “countered” Mr. 
Dittoy’s attack upon him in a manner which that patriot 
doubtless regards as grossly unfair, and which, considered 
in any sort of relation to their supposed common objects as 
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conspirators against landlordism, must unquestionably be 
mounced untoward. The attempt of his rebellious 
follower and nominal supplanter in the leadership to obtain 
access to the so-called Paris Fund has been met on Mr. 
ParnELw’s part by the letting loose of a perfect flood of 
compromising revelations. The Paris Fund, he informs the 
world at large, is nothing like such a pile as it was supposed 
to be. It has been depleted by large drafts on it to the 
order of patriots themselves. Two thousand pounds was 
released to indemnify the two political fugitives of last 
oy and their sureties against the forfeiture of their 
il, another four thousand went in satisfying “claims 
“for registration,” and yet another sum of five thou- 
sand (since corrected to “three thousand odd”) was 
released in order to discharge Mr. Drixon’s “ overdrafts at 
“the bank.” This last application to him and to Mr. 
McCarrny is described by Mr. Parnett as having been 
made “some time back ”—that is, presumably during the 
period of “uninterrupted reflection,” than which there 
could have been no better season for preferring a request 
which needed the joint assent of the leaders of both those 
sections of the party between which the uninterrupted re- 
flector stood “this way and that dividing his swift mind.” 
This, however—inconvenient and uncomfortable as it is— 
is not nearly all that Mr. Parvett has had to say about 
the finances of the now dissolved syndicate. The seriously 
reduced fund upon which Mr. Driton is now attempt- 
ing to throw the burden of his Plan of Campaign 
tenants--of the victims, that is to say, of that move- 
ment of which Mr. Parnett has “ always protested his 
“ disapproval ”—has prior claims upon it which it would 
be dishonourable to postpone. It is primarily liable 
for the support of the Land League pensioners, the 
tenants who got evicted in the old land war between 1880 
and 1886, and to whom Mr. Parvyeti’s word stands 
pledged. The National League at the time of the late 
rupture were paying this class of tenants 5,000/. a year, 
“and we were doing it with such economy that we never 
“ gave grants to any evicted tenant exceeding 6o/. a year,” 
while there are Plan of Campaign evicted tenants who are 
getting soo/. a year. And, before he can consider the 
question of this latter class of tenants, Mr. Parnei wants to 
know whether the seceders are willing that the future of 
the former class shall be first secured. He is person- 
ally responsible for many of these tenants, because he 
advised them to consent to their eviction and to give up 
their holdings ; and when he is “coolly asked” to hand 
over the Paris money to nominees of Mr. Diton— 
“to spend on wilful wasteful grants”—his reply is to 
ask first for enough of the money to “secure the 
“modest future” of his own proféyés. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the discharge of these and other liabilities will 
leave a sum of little or no avail for the assistance of the 
Plan of Campaign tenants, “it is not honest, it is not fair 
“to the men themselves, many of whom could get fair 
“ settlement, sufficiently fair settlement,” to tell them that 
there is a large fund of 40,000/. in Paris available for their 
support, and that the only obstacle to their getting it is 
Mr. Parnewy himself. Let them, in short, be told the 
whole disconcerting truth, as Mr. Parnext, with profound 
reluctance, but constrained by the perversity of his enemies, 
is here telling it to all the world, that the famous anti- 
landlord combination is bankrupt, that the great invention 
of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dion, “always disapproved of” 
by their leader, has turned out a dead and disastrous failure, 
and that there is nothing left for the wretched peasant dupes 
of the conspirators but to creep back again, on the best 
terms which they can make with their landlords, into the 
holdings which they were deluded into throwing up. 
The dismay and confusion which these “ calculated indis- 
“ cretions” of Mr. Parnett have spread among his ad- 
versaries they hardly attempt to conceal. Mr. Ditton 
corrects his facts and figures in smal! matters of detail ; but 
it seems to be tacitly admitted that Mr. Parne.t’s account 
of the Plan of Campaign and its financing, and of the 
present condition of and claims upon the residue of the Paris 
fund, is in substance correct—an admission, the gravity of 
which, from the point of view not only of the anti-landlord 
conspiracy but of the Home Rule agitation itself, is of an 
importance difficult to over-rate. It is probable that Mr. 
PakvELL’s late lieutenants would have preferred almost any 
kind of controversial defeat to one of this sort ; they would 
rather have been scratched by any other cat than that par- 
ticular one which their methodically reckless leader has let 
out of the bag for that special purpose. At the same time they 


have, it is to be added, got the worst of it on the purely 
political side of the dispute in which they have become 
embroiled with him. They certainly chose their ground with 
little judgment in charging Mr. ParNEtt with an attempt to 
“ break up the Liberal party ” and a desire to “ drive poor Mr. 
“ GiapstonE from public life,” because even the most hostile 
English opinion will unquestionably admit the justice of 
Mr. ParveEtw’s retort, that the English Liberals have actu- 
ally succeeded in breaking up the Irish party, and that the 
general impression which has hitherto prevailed is that it is 
poor Mr. Giapstone who has been endeavouring to drive Mr. 
ParneELt from public life. And again, in his attempt to dis- 
credit Mr. Parnett with his countrymen for accepting 
terms from the Tories, Mr. Ditton quite gratuitously ex- 
posed himself to the very damaging reply which he received 
in the form of a reminder that the policy which the 
Nationalist party has always consistently pursued is to 
accept what they can get from either English party, and to 
involve themselves with neither. ‘ Any Government, 
“whether Liberal or Tory, when it gets into office will have 
“ the same feeling towards Ireland, and there is no use in 
“drawing any distinction between them. They will all 
“ coerce you if they can, and they will all pass measures of 
“concession when they must.” It is not necessary to 
inquire whether this last epitome of English policy to 
Ireland is as true as it is epigrammatically worded. 
It is enough that it is unquestionably the orthodox 
and traditional Irish Nationalist view, and that Mr. 
PaRNELL may claim to have triumphantly proved 
his adversary and not himself to be the renegade. The 
political dispute, however, between these two champions is 
far less intercsting than their wrangle over the cash-box ; 
and the politics of the Irish situation only again become 
interesting when Mr. Paryewt gets into controversy with 
Mr. Mortey on the question whether he did or did not 
“ deliberately cut off all communication between the Liberal 
“ leaders and himself.” 

And here once more we must dare the awful Glad- 
stonian outcry against the Tory backing of Mr. PARNELL 
by frankly declaring our opinion that he has got the best 
of it. No doubt in all matters in issue between them 
Mr. Mortey’s account must be credited rather than Mr. 
ParNELt’s; but, unfortunately, Mr. Moruey’s account, how- 
ever implicitly accepted, fails to invalidate Mr. PARNELL’s 
position. We need lay no stress on the latter’s curious 
statement, evaded rather than contradicted on Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s part, that besides the means of communication 
with him which were in fact adopted, Mr. GLADsTONE 
could have supplied Mr. Morty with “at least two others 
“ frequently employed by him” for the purpose of bringing 
Mr. Mortey and Mr. Parnevt together. For, apart from 
this, Mr. ParweLt goes on to point out, what indeed was 
remarked upon by attentive observers at the time, that the 
Liberal leader had abundant opportunities of putting him- 
self in communication with his Lrish partner on the day that 
Parliament assembled and before the Irish party held their 
Sessional meeting. That he delayed doing so before, and 
forbore to do so then, is only to be explained, according to 
Mr. Parvewt, by supposing that it was not “until Mr. 
“ GuapsTone’s seasoned conscience had undergone the 
“ shampooing process by the Rev. Price Hucnes and Mr. 
“ Sreap that he awakened to the necessity of my retire- 
“ment.” And, dreadfully disrespectful alike to the sham- 
pooers, to the shampooed, and to the organ operated upon, 
as is the suggestion, it seems to us, we confess, to be pretty 
near the mark. 


THE POLITICS OF PORTSMOUTH, 


LTHOUGH the poor foreigner has nothing answer- 
ing in name to the Long Vacation, he is per- 
fectly acquainted with the thing— indeed it is surprising 
how generally human he is. Accordingly all Europe has 
simultaneously given itself up to railway collisions, con- 
gresses, and la haute politique. On the first head nothing 
need be said; on the second little; but we may occupy 
ourselves for a few moments with the third. The reception 
of Prince Ferprnanp in Bulgaria, and the endless cackle on 
the subject of the visits of the French fleet to Cronstadt 
and Portsmouth, have given the chief texts, and they are 
not without interdependence. ‘The question, for instance, 
poses itself, how France the Republic, the home of liberty, 
is going to act in regard to Bulgaria so as to please her 
new friend ; and it is easier posed than solved, It is true 
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that some republics are very apt to act in regard to 
other republics as the large pythons did at Liverpool the 
other day towards the small. Switzerland and Venice and 
Rome can, if required, give testimony on this point. But 
the immediate purpose to be subserved by squelching the 
liberties of Bulgaria is less obvious than in the other cases, 
and though the Republican rulers of France might be glad 
to doan ill-turn to a prince with Orleanist blood in him, the 
opportunity must be somewhat lacking. 

e other matters are more actual, because we ourselves 
are brought face to face with Frenchmen during the present 
week, and because there is in all decent Englishmen but one 
desire—to make them welcome. Fortunately politics need 
not in the very least degree enter into this matter. It is 
not the French Republic that we are welcoming, it is the 
French navy; and it does not matter whether that is 
“ fresh from ALDABELLA’s arms,” to wit, from those of Russia 
or not. Frenchmen, indeed, seem to be awaking to 
the sense that the said arms are as treacherous as those 
of “ Porpus” in another and better-known quotation. 
* Russia holds us; Do we hold Russia?” asksa French paper 
dolefully but sensibly. We have here pointed out long ago 
the reason why it is impossible for France to “hold” 
Russia. France is one of the most vulnerable—perhaps, 
except Austria, the most vulnerable—of all European Powers ; 
Russia has only to withdraw far enough into her own 
interior to be practically invulnerable. France abounds in 
foreign possessions, which without wounding her body itself 
can be abstracted from her ; Russia has not one. A single 
unsuccessful campaign and the French Dem would 
become unmanageable after the wont of its kind; Russia 
after any number of campaigns may want for gold, but 
never for men or bread or steel or heart to fight on. 
Therefore it would be very unwise of France to pin her 
faith on Russia, though Russia may find a very useful 
friend in France. For our parts we can play cards on 
table. The conduct of France to us lately has been very 
far from friendly. After refusing an equal share in the 

ptian matter, she has sulked because we went in 
alone and did the business off our own bat. She has 
stood to the letter, and more than the letter, of her 
bond in Newfoundland, after the fashion of one of the folk 
not loved by M. Drumonr. In African matters the per- 
sistence with which her Government has turned blind eyes 
to such things as the Crampet Expedition contrasts re- 
markably with the “ correctness” which our own Govern- 
ment displayed when an English M. Cramrex projected a 
similar scheme not long after the Anglo-French agreement. 
Although we have no reason to suppose that responsible 
French statesmen share the inimitié sourde with which 
the average Frenchman regards England, the fact of that 
feeling is as certain as the fact of the existence of the 
Channel. Even knavery cannot deny it; it takes ignor- 
ance to do that. But one of the few undoubted good points 
of Englishmen is that general considerations of this kind 
do not—with the best of them, at any rate—pass into par- 
ticular ones. No Englishman nowadays dislikes a French- 
man because he isa Frenchman, and in especial there is 
no ill-feeling between the English and French navies. We 
are sure that Admiral Gervais, who knows England well, 
is as frank a guest as Lord CLanwituiAM and his officers 
(we are still surer) are frank hosts, It is part of the ex- 
cellence of standing armies and navies, and of wars for the 
balance of power, that they engender no bitterness. Your 
JSrane-tireur or your guerrillero may feel inclined to roast 
his enemies ; the professional soldier, beyond a wholesome 
patriotism, has no more dislike to them than Serjeant 
Otiver has for Rotanp, Q.C. At this moment Otiver is 
entertaining Rotanp at dinner, and well may it fare with 
the company. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Mee than a week has now passed since Mr. BaLrour 
formally announced the resolve of the Government 
to introduce a Local Government Bill for Ireland next 
Session, and sketched a rough—a very rough—outline of 
its provisions. The season of the year is not particularly 
favourable for ascertaining the reception which this an- 
nouncement is likely to meet with, either from political 
parties or the public. The former are usually glad of an 
excuse for not committing themselves, and the latter - 


never be induced to take much interest in schemes which 
must wait six months for realization, It has, in conse- 
quence, been somewhat languidly discussed so far ; and we 


are likely enough to hear little more of it until the opening 
of the autumnal period of Parliamentary oratory, some 
seven or eight weeks hence. Meanwhile there is at least 
one highly respected and influential member of that sec- 
tion of the Unionist party which is supposed to regard the 
measure with especial favour, who is evidently not to 
be counted among its enthusiastic admirers. Lord Sert- 
BORNE has been invited by a correspondent to express 
his views upon it, and has done so in significantly 

ed terms. He has “only to say,” he writes, that he 
has “ great confidence in Mr. Batrour, but that it is ne- 
. to see in what manner and under what safeguards 
“ powers of local government are extended to Ireland” 
before he can form an opinion on what appears to him to 
be the really important question, “the probable operation 
“of the intended measure for the purposes for which it 
“ will be introduced in exclusion of other purposes foreign 
“to the legitimate objects of local government.” The 
Unionist party generally, he goes on to say, “may be con- 
“ sidered pledged to the principle of giving to Ireland 
“ powers of local government similar, so far as circum- 
“ stances will admit, to those given to England and Scot- 
“land; but I am not aware that any of them are likely to 
“ disregard in the fulfilment of that engagement such dif- 
|“ ferences of circumstances as in reason ought to be taken 
+ “ into account.” 


Yes, that is all very well so far as it goes. We, too, are 
not aware that any of the Unionist party are likely to dis- 
regard the considerations to which Lord SELsorye refers. 
Mr. Batrovur’s speech abounded—and to an extent incon- 
sistent with the assumptions necessary to justify the policy 
he was announcing—with professions of regard for those 
considerations. But the question is whether it is possible 
to give full weight to them without so whittling away the 
concession of the Irish Local Government Bill that it will 
be declared by the people whom it is designed to satisfy 
to be no “ fulfilment of the Ministerial engagement” at all. 
Mr. Batrovr bas already intimated a desire on the part of 
the Government}jto “ guard” their new Local Government 
scheme for Ireland by “ some form of minority representa- 
“ tion ”—or, in other words, by some arrangement designed 
to prevent the representatives of the Irish tenant farmers 
from doing as much mischief as they otherwise would do. 
Will this be regarded as one of those “ differences of 
“ circumstances” as between Ireland and the other two 

of the United Kingdom, which “ ought in reason 
“to be taken into account!” Will Mr. Paryewi or 
Mr. Dittoy—nay, will Mr. Guapstoye or Mr. Moriey 
—admit that proposition, and tell their public, English 
and Irish, that they do admit it, and that it ought 
to be admitted? The Government must know perfectly 
well that they will not. They must be well aware that 
Gladstonians, Parnellites, and anti-Parnellites will unite in 
denouncing the measure as a mockery, and that their re- 
spective publics will listen to them. What is worse, they 
will, from their own point of view, be right. The “ ma- 
“ jority” in Ireland, who are ostensibly to be invested with 
the power of managing their own concerns, after the fashion 
of their English and Scotch fellow-citizens, can be not only 
plausibly, but, we do not hesitate to say, truly, told, that no 
such power is being given to them. And the “ majority” 
in England, who have been really and truly invested with 
the privilege will be perfectly justified in assenting to the 
statement that it is no more than a colourable imitation of 
that privilege which will have been conferred upon the 
people of Ireland. As to the minority whose interests are 
to be “secured by some form of minority representation,” we 
are not sure, for our own part, that they are not the more 
eynically mocked of the two parties. Mr, Barrovur has as 
good as told them, with great regret, that the consequences 
of his scheme will be virtually to exclude them from local 
public life; that it will withdraw the management of local 
affairs from their hands (which he in the same breath 
admits to be the fittest) to transfer it to those of a class of 
whom he can say no more than that they have abused 
such administrative powers as at present belong to them in 
some half-dozen different ways; and that they have 
now nothing to look forward to except such a visionary 
future as may realize a pious hope of which Mr. BaLroux 
himself hardly ventures to anticipate the fulfilment— 
the hope, namely, that the Irish tenant farmer will one 
day come to the conclusion that the landlord against 
whom agitators have been industriously inflaming his 


mind for many years is the best possible to re- 
present him on the County Council, and that, perbaps, 
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therefore—if by that time he can be found at Boulogne, or 
Brussels, or one of the cheaper German watering-places— 
he will be good enough to come back to Ireland and resume 
the management of local affairs. That, we say, is the future 
which Mr. Batrovur has in substance held out to the Irish 
landlord, and he is expected to prepare and qualify himself 
for the reversion of this golden heritage by filling in the 
meantime a position of irritating impotence as a minority 
representative on the Council. 

There is a sentence in Lord SELBorne’s letter which goes 
to the root of the matter. It is that in which he stipulates 
for further information as to the “safeguards” under 
which powers of local government are tu be extended to 
Todeed | before attempting to form an opinion on the pro- 
bable operation of the intended measure for the purposes 
for which it will be introduced, in exclusion of other pur- 
to the legitimate objects of local government. 

from general into specific terms, Lord SELBoRNE 
declines to say whether a contemplated scheme of local 
government is or is not an acceptable one until he sees how 
far it is capable of being made a fulcrum for the lever of 
the Home Rule agitator. “I should be quite willing,” he 
says, in substance, “to give to the Irishman the power of 
“ managing his local affairs to the extent to which Eng- 
“lishmen and Scotchmen manage theirs, if only I 
“could be satisfied that he will not employ that 
Mw. — in attempting to wrest from the Imperial 
“ Parliament the privilege of managing, independently of 
“the other two portions of the United Kingdom, his 
* national affairs.” That, in plain English, is the reserva- 
tion with which all Unionists qualify their provisional 
approval of any Irish Local Government scheme, and which 
even our present backsliding Government would, if 
challenged on the subject, profess to hold in inviolable 
respect. Yet, surely the mere fact that such a reservation 
is n raises the strongest antecedent presumption 
against the political prudence of any attempts to tamper 
with local government in Ireland, at this political juncture, 
im any way whatever. It is all very well to call in generali- 
ties of making allowance for such “ differences” as may 
exist between the cases of England and Scotland and 
that of Ireland in respect of the exercise of powers 
of local self-government ; but what if one of those differ- 
ences be so vital as to render all resemblances between the 
cases immaterial and superficial? Is it not very much 
as though a man should say, “1 have presented two of my 
“ gardeners with guns, because I know they will only use 
“them for the purpose of keeping the birds from the wall 
“ fruit; but there is this ‘difference’ about my third 
“ gardener, that I more than suspect him of an intention to 
“ shoot me through the head. I must, therefore, only give 
“him the gun on carefully arranged conditions.” Surely 
the little circumstance of having to impose these conditions 
would cause most men to think twice and thrice before 
making the present at all. 


WALES UNWELSHED. 


R. CHARLES SUSEMIHL of Waldeck is either the 
victim of a new and quite singular form of confusion, 

or one of those ns who are so punctiliously well- 
informed that they spend their lives in not being able to 
see the wood for the trees, or a malicious and subtle 
humourist. In this last case however he is also a person 
capable of making fun of the Pall Mall Gazette ; which of 
course is not to be thought of. The discovery he purports 
to announce has at all events the merit of not being old. 
We have long been acquainted with the Celtomaniac anti- 
quaries who go about proving that everything English is 
Welsh. Their arguments are voluminous and monotonous, 
and are generally capable of being expressed, when 
reduced to their simplest terms, as a proper formal 
fallacy. All Englishmen are men ; al] Welshmen are men ; 
therefore all English are Welsh. Persons trained in the 
study of historical evidence have many times pointed out 
that ancient Englishmen and ancient Welshmen had a great 
deal of human nature in common not only with one 
another but with ancient Romans of the Republican period, 
ancient and modern Indians civilized and uncivilized, 
Montenegrins, Ossetes, and many more ; and, having freely 
allowed this, have humbly protested that nevertheless a 
Welshman is a Welshman and an ishman is an English- 
man. So far as we know, they have contented themselves 


with this matter-of-fact position, and have not attempted 
reprisals, But Mr. Susemm has taught us to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country with splendid and unexpected 
audacity. He maintains that Wales itself is not Welsh at 
all. As the judicious reader may not be disposed to take 
the fact on trust from us, we will cite Mr. Susemrat’s letter 
at large. The italics are ours :— 


WALES AND “ WELSCHLAND.” 
To the Editor of the Pati MALL GAZETTE. 

Sir,—Amongst the Occasional Notes in your issue of August 14, which 
reached me only to-day, I see that your correspondent from Switzerland, 
respecting Appenzell, holds the opinion that “ Welschland” and “ Wales” 
are synonyms. However, Wales has nothing to do with the German expres- 
sions “ Welschland” and “die Welschen.” In the times of Friedrich 
Barbarossa, when the wars between Germany and Italy brought these 
nations into long conflict and deadly enmity, the Italians were called in 
all German-speaking countries “die Welschen,” and Italy “ Welschland.” 
These names originated through their language not being understood, and 
it therefore sounded “kauderwelsch” (meaning gibberish) to the ear of 
the German enemy, henceforth this name. Up to the beginning of this 
century, the lower classes in Germany called the Italians still “die 
Welschen.” Amongst Luther’s sayings occurs the following: “Die 
Welschen haben weder Treu noch Glauben.” The German-speaking can- 
tons in Switzerland have kept up the old German expressions “ Welsch- 
land ”’ and “ die Welschen ” as regards Italy and France solely, but not, as 


your correspondent thinks, of the whole world outside Switzerland. 
Cu. SuseMIHL. 


WALDECK: August 18. 


Mr. SusemrHu’s name calls to mind the learned editor of 
Anistotie’s Politics, but we must suppose the coincidence 
of name to be an accident, though Susemiu is not to our 
knowledge a common surname in Germany. For a student 
of politics ancient or modern the letter would be both 
abrupt and obscure. We confess to being under the dis- 
advantage of not knowing exactly what the correspondent 
criticized by Mr. Susemrut did say ; but he cannot well have 
said or meant that a modern German would speak of 
“ Welschland” when his intention was to denote the 
country which Englishmen call Wales. If he did not say 
that, Mr. Susemrut’s criticism is a great mystery. His 
“ nothing to do” not only astonishes the reason, but baffles 
the imagination. His apparent belief that kauderwelsch 
is the original word and welsch an abbreviation of it is also 
surprising. If he means that Wales was not so called 
by people who spoke modern High-German, it is 
of course as true as that Frenchmen and Italians were 
not called Wéilschen by Englishmen. But that seems 
hardly worth saying. The actual historical truth is that the 
West-Saxons in England and the people of kindred stock 
and speech in the Rhineland and the Alps applied the same 
word to the neighbours with whom they were in contact, 
and who differed from one another in many things, but 
agreed in the one important attribute of speaking a tongue 
not intelligible to Germanic ears. Welsh is simply “ bar- 
“barous” in the Greek sense. By the way, one of the 
many puzzles of the Iliad is the special application of the 
epithet PapSapépovn to the Carian allies of the Trojans. 
Are we to understand that the Trojans and the majority 
of their allies spoke Greek? Certainly Greeks and Trojans 
worship the same gods, apparently with the same rites, and, 
what is more, claim descent from them. Again the Germans 
themselves bear in all Slavonic languages a name which has 
exactly the same original meaning as Welsh. Yet again, 
the Britons of Devon and Cornwall were for our ancestors 
as Welsh as those of Wales, West-Welsh with only a local 
difference from other Welshmen, just as a West-Saxon 
differed from an East-Saxon. Probably Mr. Susemm has 
never considered the final syllable of the name Cornwall. 

There remains the chance that Mr. Susemimt does not 
write English quite easily, and really meant to say some- 
thing which he has not succeeded in expressing. However 
the readers of the Pall Mall Gazette, including choleric Welsh 
Gladstonians who are nothing if not Welsh and choleric, will 
mostly take his wordsas they appear. And they may quite 
possibly take his meaning to be that there were never any 
real Welshmen at all, or that the modern Cymry are not 
genuine Britons. Therefore we would urge upon Mr, 
Susemiu1, in his own interest, a simple practical counsel. 
If he visits these islands, let him keep his eyes open to the 
progress of Home Rule. Possibly the brutal indifference 
of Saxon laws and Saxon police to national sentiment may 
serve to protect his life in the event of his undertaking a 
journey to Wales while the present constitution of the 
United Kingdom endures, But when the claims of Welsh 
nationality are satisfied, we entreat Mr. Susemm to give 
the Principality a wide berth. Were he to set his foot on 
the soil of a home-ruled Wales, he could look for no better 
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fate than to be burnt in a wicker basket by Mr. Osporne 
Moraan at the next Eisteddfod, perhaps with the spiritual 
comfort of a mildly deprecating post-card from Mr. 
GLADSTONE, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT CARDIFF. 


igs occupation by Dr. Huggins of the Presidential Chair of 
the British Association is in several ways a noteworthy 
event. No astronomer has filled the same position since Lord 
Wrottesley’s tenure of office in 1860; and from Lord Wrottesley 
to Dr. Huggins the change is striking and representative. The 
one man typified a closing epoch ; the methods he was familiar 
with were substantially those of Hipparchus and Ptolemy; the 
ends he worked for had been prescribed by the strict canons of 
the most venerable among the sciences. The President of this 
year, on the other hand, has risen to eminence through the inspi- 
ration of a new dawn of knowledge ; several of the most important 
branches of astro-physics owe their origin to his initiative; his 
career has throughout its course of nigh upon thirty years main- 
tained its pioneering character ; and ardour in advance has at all 
times been happily combined in him with prudence in direction. 
Destitute of official resources, using such modest appliances as a 
private individual could command, he has with unerring instinct 
struck out the most fruitful lines of research, and gathered the 
first sheaves of rich harvests yet to be garnered. And his success 
has of late years been inestimably promoted by the co-operation 
of the lady who is his sole assistant. 

The Address, embodying the matured results of so much expe- 
rience, was accordingly awaited with no common interest, and has 
not disappointed expectation. It is characteristically moderate 
and unpretending in tone; yet the quorum pars magna fui would 
have been, if not appropriate, at any rate excusable, in the narra- 
tion by Dr. Huggins of the astronomical achievements springing 
from the use of the spectroscope and the photographic camera. 
The record is an amazing one—worthy, indeed, “to be regarded 
as the scientific epic of the present century”; and the care 
exercised at Cardiff in eliminating from it doubtful speculations, 
infirm theories, and unverified conjectures, rendered it only the 
more impressive. No rash assertions were hazarded; truth, 
anxiously tested, characterized every statement; and the ration- 
alization of facts, without which their enumeration would be un- 
profitable, was throughout conducted suggestively, rather than 
dogmatically. 

The discourse will long stand out as a landmark in the “time 
of transition” commemorated by it, “when the earlier, and, in 
the nature of things, less precise observations are giving place to 
work of an order of accuracy much greater than was formerly 
considered attainable with objects of such small brightness as the 
stars.” In the minute exactitude of its determinations, celestial 
has, in point of fact, outstripped terrestrial spectrum analysis; and 
new maps of metallic line-emissions are just now urgently needed, 
to match the detailed exhibition of the solar spectrum in Row- 
land’s great chart, and of stellar spectra in the Potsdam photo- 
graphs. But the interpretation of these marvellous registers is 
still encompassed with difliculty. Not that the fundamental 
principles of spectrum analysis are open to doubt, but that they 
do not alone govern phenomena. Their operation is com- 
plicated by a multitude of attendant circumstances, all of which 
have to be weighed and balanced in attempting to furnish 
answers to the pertinacious and searching queries of advancing 
science. That, for instance, concerning the relative temperatures 
of sun, stars, and nebule, possesses especial interest in connexion 
with various problems of cosmical physics; and so considerable a 
stock of data bearing upon it has already been accumulated, that 
the pursuit of the inquiry cannot readily be abandoned. But the 
obstacles dwelt upon at Cardiff, in the way of arriving at a 
thoroughly trustworthy conclusion on the point, are formidable 
—the despondent might be tempted to say insurmountable. 
Even in the laboratory, the effects of pressure and density in de- 
termining the spectral variations of incandescent gases are 
scarcely distinguishable from those due to heat; and a still more 
profound source of uncertainty is met with in our ignorance of 
the mode of action upon attenuated matter of the luminous 
electric discharge. For here we are confronted by the perennial 
difficulty of the relations of the imponderable ether to ponderable 
atoms and molecules. Few, then, will hesitate to admit that “ it 
is only by the laborious and slow process of most cautious obser- 
vation that the foundations of the science of celestial physics can 
be surely laid.” The President's utterances on disputed topics, 
and estimates of the value and drift of contemporary investiga- 
tions, thus carry weight proportional to his evident deep sense of 
the embarrassments hampering authoritative decisions. 

As regards the sun, the unmistakable upshot of recent inquiries 
is to draw still closer the resemblance of its chemical constitution 


to that of the earth, Thirty-six simple substances are certainly 
common to both bodies, and there is no conclusive evidence of 
the absence from the sun of a single terrestrial element. As 
to oxygen, the interesting question of its solar existence is, for 
the moment, in suspense. Enough, however, has been done to 
indicate with high probability the homogeneity of the primitive 
solar nebula. The assumption of marked chemical differences be- 
tween the portions successively separated to form the several planets, 
is unwarranted by actual experience. Nor is the evidence at 
hand favourable to the hypothesis of elemental dissociation in any 
of the heavenly bodies. Substances that maintain their integrity 
in the laboratory most likely maintain it in the sun and stars. 
There is, nevertheless, a strong probability that Professor Row- 
land’s anticipated discoveries of new elements through the 
guidance of unknown lines in the solar spectrum will promptly be 
realized. Already the rare earth yttrium has thus optically split 
up into three components, of which two have been physically 
separated ; and the President justly found it “ worthy of remark, 
that as our knowledge of the spectrum of hydrogen in its com- 
plete form came to us from the stars, it is now from the sun that 
chemistry is about to be enriched by the discovery of new 
elements.” 

A significant indication of the course likely to be taken in the 
immediate future by the flowing river of natural investigation 
may be found in the rapid approach towards coalescence of the 
sciences of light and electricity. This is curiously exemplified 
by the lately-detected electrifying influence upon metals of ultra- 
violet rays—an influence which Dr. Huggins conceives may in 
part explain the electrical excitement of comets approaching 
perihelion, and the consequent phenomena of tail-emission under 
the repulsive action of the sun. To the same kind of action— 
as our present authority maintains in accordance with the view 
expressed by him in 1885—the solar corena directly, and the 
zodiacal light indirectly, in all likelihood owe their origin; the 
latter representing the remote equatorial accumulation of materials 
which, ejected along lines of force proceeding from the sun, had 
figured primarily under coronal forms, That the stars, too, possess 
similar appendages similarly produced is a natural, if not an inevit- 
able, inference. And the varying effects with the varying intensity 
in different stars of the generating repulsive power in modifying 
gravitative action upon the tenuous matter in the close vicinity of 
their photospheres must be of powerful, may be of predominant, 
influence in prescribing the diversified characters of their spectra. 
This necessarily-existing feature in stellar constitutions is, how- 
ever, passed over in silence by Dr. Huggins. He deals of set 
purpose only with the known; and the changes of electrical con- 
dition from star to star are as yet a matter of pure speculation. 
But he does not omit to take into account—what has been too 
much neglected—the enormous importance of gravity as a factor 
in the production of spectral diversities. He, indeed, ranks its 
effects as co-ordinate with those of temperature, and explains 
the alterations in the spectral type of stars, by a decrease of heat 
concurrently with a gain of central pull upon the vapours bath- 
ing their photospheric surfaces. The novelty of this rationale in 
the form given to it at Cardiff, as well as the time and manner 
of its enouncement, must secure for it most respectful considera- 
tion, 

In classifying the stars, Dr. Huggins starts from an evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. Their varieties depend, in the main, he is 
persuaded, upon the stages of development severally reached by 
them, And he sees no reason to depart from the order of pro- 
gress adopted by him in 1879, substantially as it had been laid 
down by Vogel five years previously. In this scheme, the white, 
or Sirian, stars, “ which are most numerous, represent the early 
adult, and most persistent, stage of stellar life, the solar condition 
that of full maturity and commencing age; while in the orange 
and red stars with banded spectra we see the setting in and 
advance of old age.” Now our own sun must unquestionably 
occupy a middle place in any such series, since it is visibly eon- 
nected, by specimens in unbroken gradation, on the one side with 
white, on the other with red stars. And the opinion that suns of 
the Sirian class belong to an earlier than the solar stage is 
strongly supported by the nebulous associations of several of its 
members. Nevertheless, the status of the red stars remains a 
difficulty. Their frequent variability in light, attended as it is 
by the flashing out of bright lines in their spectra, seems to belie 
the decay of cosmical vitality attributed to them; while those 
among them showing dark hydro-carbon bands assert, it might be 
said, by peculiarities of distribution, their aloofness from any 
arrangement along a line of continuous development. But the 
whole subject, as Dr. Huggins remarked, is still obscure. 

Of all the additions made by the spectroscope to the resources 
of sidereal science, the least looked-for, and perhaps the most 
important, consists in the power it has conferred of determining 
radial movements—that is to say, the movements of bodies 
apparently to the eye, or telescope, at rest. Here the old and 
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' promises to open a new chapter in celestial mechanics. One of 
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new astronomy have joined hands, with results destined to be 
momentous. Yet the faculty acquired, although, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, “ essential to the investigation of the great problems 
of the constitution of the heavens, appeared, almost in the nature 
of things, to lie for ever beyond our grasp.” Now, however,’ 
through the extreme refinement given to a method first employed 
by Dr. Huggins himself in 1868, the approach or recession of 
stars plunged in almost infinite abysses of space can be measured 
often with an error of less than one English mile a second; and 
certain periodical changes detected photographically in these 
motions have in several cases betrayed the existence of closely 
and swiftly revolving binary systems, the investigation of which 


these is the famous variable star Algol, proved, through deter- 
minate shiftings of the lines in its spectrum at intervals of a few 
hours, to owe its obscurations to genuine eclipses by a large dark 
satellite. Spica, the Brilliant of the Zodiacal Virgin, is similarly 
accompanied, but escapes occultation, so far as we are concerned, 
in consequence of the inclination of its orbital plane to our line of 
sight. Systems of this class lie very far beyond the separating 
power of the largest telescopes. To resolve 8 Aurigw, for ex- 
ample, into its two almost equally luminous components, mutually 
revolving in a period of four days, an object-glass would be 
needed with a light-grasp more than seven hundred times that of 
the great Lick refractor ! 

These are not the only subjects touched upon in this remark- 
able Address. More or less succinctly, it treats besides of the 
performances of celestial photography in charting and picturing 
the skies, of the determination of radial motions in the nebule, 
the detection of numerous new features in their spectra, and, 
tentatively, of the possibilities lurking in their still enigmatical 
constitution ; of progress in the laborious work of ascertaining 
stellar distances; of progress in unravelling the labyrinthine, 
but doubtless significant, patterns formed by the brilliant 
emblazonry of the stars. Every phrase is weighted with mean- 
ing ; we meet here a half-spoken prophecy, again a quiet verdict 
of inadequacy, carrying with it the probable doom of oblivion ; 
suggestions for the future abound as well as judgments and 
summaries of the past. Youthful freshness is combined in it 
with the sobriety of age. Like modern astronomy itself, it is 
“bright with unbounded aspirations and hopes.” Not all, perhaps, 
to be at once fulfilled, yet it is difficult to be over-sanguine with 
such a record to look back upon as that unfolded in the Cardiff 
Address, 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


R at least a month to come the Continent will be closed to 

men of mature years and intelligence. No gentleman of 
somewhat self-indulgent habits dare commit himself to the 
soul-wearing scramble for rooms, to the overcrowded railway 
stations and carriages, and to the perils of being crushed under 
avalanches of luggage. It is a pity, for the months of August 
and September are almost as pleasant abroad as June and July, 
and the weather is decidedly more trustworthy. Holiday-making in 
the autumn is convenient for many reasons, but individuals must 
resign themselves to the progress of the world. Mr. Cook, who 
has lately celebrated one of the inevitable anniversaries, is empha- 
tically the man of the time. The fame of the circumnavigator 
has been eclipsed in the growing reputation of the Excursion- 
Organizer. We have not a word to say against him, and we can 
only admire the practical genius which has “struck oil” every- 
where, from the snowy passes of the Alps to the torrid sands of 
the Sahara. Cook of Leicester has cheapened hotel coupons by 
his cosmopolitan contracts ; he educates more or less success- 
fully the middle-class Philistine ; he runs his steamers and hotels 
on the Upper Nile, and Lord Wolseley is content to share with 
him the laurels of the expedition that failed to relieve Khartoum. 
Had he been born ten or fifteen centuries sooner, he might have 
saved the world an unspeakable amount of suffering by personally 
conducting such monster expeditions as those of Alaric and Attila 
and Peter the Hermit. But with all our admiration for the great 
man’s organizing genius, weowe a grudge to the changed conditions 
which enrich him. It cannot be altogether the keener capacity 
for enjoyment in youth which makes us feel that some forty years 
ago touring was far better fun than it is now. Then, although 
the railways had been running the travelling carriages and the 
Sourgons off the roads, there was still a dash of the traveller in the 
tourist. There was some hope of adventure and a touch of ro- 
mance. Mr. Arthur O’Leary going about with a full purse, with 
a light knapsack, a tobacco-bag, and a big umbrella, might still 
be welcomed in Belgian chiteaux. The proverbial munificence 
of the British mylord was still a popular superstition. There was 
still a fair chance of being taken in by the plausible swindler of 


undeniable manners, birth, and connexions, of whom, as Thackeray 


says, the Rawdon Crawleys were the precursors. There were 
tragical revelations as to horrors in solitary inns in passes now tra- 
versed daily by hundreds of pedestrians, where the landlords 
made midnight murder a trade, and hid the corpses away behind 
the wine bottles. The slow posts were irregular, and there were 
no telegraphs. In a brief absence, for anything you heard to the 
contrary, your whole family might have died and been buried. 
Half the baths, the hills, and the peaceful valleys which 
are now favourite health resorts were as yet as much undis- 
covered as Chamonix before the advent of Pococke and Wynd- 
ham. Many a church which has since been wrecked by the 
ruthless restorer, many a city which has been sacked by the 
speculative builder, was still untouched. There were frontiers 
everywhere, with their passport and customs formalities almost as 
severe as those now in force on the Russian ceinture ; you always 
approached them with a certain tremour and left them behind 
with exhilarating self-gratulation. For when there were wars or 
rumours of conspiracies and sedition, mistakes were very pos- 
sible on the part of zealous officials, and if you chanced to be 
taken for some stealthy conspirator you might be summarily sent 
off toa gloomy State prison, with gratuitous board for an in- 
definite period. Yet that was in many ways the golden age of 
touring. There were still lumbering diligences and cramped 
mailes-postes that ran on for two or more days on end, but then 
there were generally alternative if more circuitous routes by rail- 
way. The inns had been enlarged and wonderfully improved, 
and in great cities there was brisk competition between hotels 
provided with all modern conveniences. Yet, except at two or 
three of the chief tourist centres in the very height of the season, 
there was seldom serious overcrowding. The Germans made 
their Ausfliige, or brief excursions, but they seldom went in for 
regular rounds. The visits of the Americans, if they were very 
unlike those of angels in other respects, were, at any rate, few 
and far between; and the modest ambition of the majority of 
well-to-do Britons was bounded by Boulogne if not by Margate. 
In short, touring had been cheapened, facilitated, and popularized ; 
but it had not been vulgarized, nor did you feel anywhere and 
everywhere between Calais and Constantinople as if you had 
been caught up in the queue outside a popular theatre, scrambling 
emulously for front seats in a stuffy gallery. 

We may be forgiven, perhaps, if we indulge in a few regret- 
ful glances at that vanished past. There was no cheap route 
from Liverpool Street to the Low Countries and Germany wid 
Harwich. You got much more than fair value for your low fare 
in the long and doubtful passage between Dieppe and Newhaven. 
The harbour arrangements at Dover and Folkestone were still 
excessively primitive, anda there was no Admiralty Pier by way of 
breakwater. The steamers were small and indifferently furnished 
in horsehair, and the hotels of “The Lord Warden” and “The 
Pavilion” profited thereby. Timid passengers and ladies in 
terror of sea-sickness would pass days in the one house and the 
other, waiting for the winds and the waves to go down. Hence 
there were many opportunities of making agreeable acquaintances, 
if you were in no particular hurry yourself; and unprotected 
beauties were grateful for the advances they would have resented 
under less favourable circumstances. The foundations were laid 
for pleasant travelling flirtations, and meetings by a series of 
really marvellous coincidences were often continued for weeks in 
succession. Calais, between the tidal harbour and the marshes, 
was always triste ; it seemed the very sort of place to leave its 
name as an appropriate sowvenir on the heart of the truculent 
Queen Mary. But Boulogne was still something of the lively 
town which Thackeray has painted so lovingly in The Adventures 
of Philip and elsewhere. The refugees in debt and the ladies in 
difficulties managed somehow to lead merry enough lives, like the 
debtors confined in the Fleet or the convicts in old Newgate. 
There was something wonderfully bright about quaint Boulogne, 
before the Quai had been lined by cheap and flash restaurants, 
ready to initiate the South-Eastern tripper in the vilest practice 
of degraded French cookery. As for Ostend, few foreigners 
cared to linger among the sandbanks which have been covered 
since with palatial restaurants and hotels, generally resembling, in 
various respects, so many whited sepulchres. The Dutch, with their 
constitutional phlegm, on the whole have been moving slowly. 
They are indebted to the Germans for bringing Scheveningen 
into fashion, with its blank and bleak-looking caravanserai, and 
the capacious wicker-chairs which were a local speciality. The 
Hague was always a coquettish little diplomatic capital, with its 
fishponds, and gay gardens, and hotels festooned with flowers. 
Though Rotterdam has been developing its commerce with 
phenomenal activity, very much to the disadvantage of Antwerp, 
it is remarkable that, till comparatively the other day, no rival 
was started to the Bath and the Pays Bas Hotels, nor have they 
much to fear now from the new competition. Neither then nor 
since have we ever happened to meet a man who had passed a 
night at Haarlem among the tulips and ranunculuses; or at 
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Leyden, the famous University which used to be the training 
school of the Scottish Bar. Many a pleasant day have we spent 
in the old-fashioned inns of Amsterdam; the Old Bible and the 
Doelen, looking placidly across at each other, through ancient 
casements mirrored on the surface of the sluggish canal. We 
always associate those inns with the Gouda cheese served for 
breakfast, which we then saw for the first time. Query: Was the 
practice to which Boswell so bitterly objected introduced from 
Holland into the Hebrides by the many islesmen who had taken 
service under the Dutch colours, when Johnson and Boswell made 
their adventurous trip? Amsterdam still seems to be under- 
hotelled, though the Amstel, if somewhat out of the busy world, 
must be a formidable rival to its quiet predecessors. One grand 
improvement in the Dutch metropolis—we are not concerned with 
wharves and sea canals—is the spacious picture gallery, which 
shows to advantage the masterpieces of Frans Hals, Van der 
Helst, and Rembrandt. In the old Treppen Huis, with its 
creaking wooden stairs and dimly lighted rooms, it was a toss-up 
how the lights might chance to fall, or whether there were any 
lights at all. What with the drip and the sea-fogs and the 
driving clouds, you might sometimes as well have tried to appre- 
ciate a Mieris hung inside a bathing machine. 

Holland, lying to the north of the great tourist track, is still 
one of the countries where you may travel in primitive discomfort. 
A visit to the “dead cities of the Zuyder Zee” or to the dull 
cities of the mainland is not to be recommended to the sybarite. 
Even in flourishing commercial ports, such as Middleburgh and 
Flushing, the quartering is rough and the fare coarse. The rich 
Netherlands, on the contrary, have always been a land of good 
living. Dead-alive and decaying cities like Bruges, haunted by 
the melancholy ghosts of former magnificence, perpetuated the 
memories of former feasting, when land and sea were laid under 
contribution for sumptuous civic and feudal banquets. The 
Friday fish dinners of the Hétel de Flandres, for example, were 
famous. But Belgian hotel cookery has been decidedly going 
down as the charges have been steadily going up. It is not 
so much that the quality has deteriorated as that the quantity 
has been cut down. Brussels in the good old days was 
a paradise of voluptuous frugality. Half-ruined gourmands 
used to go there in their declining years, and billet them- 
selves for a trifle in the lap of luxury in one of the innu- 
merable hotels of the second class. There was game from the 
Ardennes; there were fishes from the North Sea and salmon 
from the Rhine; vegetables and fruits seemed to grow in 
spontaneous exuberance, and as for such common articles as 
chickens and the eggs for omelettes, apparently they were to be had 
for the asking. At the great hotels on the Place Royale—at the 
Bellevue or the Flandres—the table d’héte prices were miraculously 
low, and as you were positively pelted with dishes by pairs, and when 
even working single tides, there were few appetites and digestions 
which could stay the pace. The fragments sent down from the 
lavish plenty might have satisfied scores of hungry beggars, and 
in fact the Brussels beggars were in clover. There was some- 
thing pleasant when one was young and strong in that Gargan- 
tuan profusion, reminding you of a fish and game piece by 
Snyders, with the miscellaneous contents of the hampers over- 
flowing the tables and the floor. Now no man in fair gastric 
condition need fear indigestion in the best of the Brussels hotels. 
They are neither much better nor worse than their French or 
Rhenish neighbours, nor need the most sensitive conscience have 
the searchings that used to trouble us as to the gains of the 
landlord being ridiculously small. 


IMPERFECTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


N” one of Her Majesty’s services is more criticized than the 
navy; but that is not all; it is spoken about and written 
about in a tone which might lead a person to suppose that its 
imperfections were novelties, that in “the good old times, when 
England’s wooden walls gave her the dominion of the seas,” 
everything was well managed; and that, if anything did per- 
chance go wrong, it was quickly righted and redressed by means 
of the very severe discipline then prevailing. Let us look, quite 
at random, at a few of the official and other letters relating to 
the navy during about a hundred years of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which include what one able writer calls 
“the proudest period of our naval history,” and see whether 
everything invariably went right in those happy days. 

We come at once upon “something wrong,” in a report of some 
Commissioners, who say “we beat our brains” as to what may 
be done “in the present” evidently deplorable “ state of the 
fleet.” There were “ undefinable ships,” and ships that “ foundered 
or were extremely ill-sailers.” Cecil has faults to find in the 
navy, in a letter to Essex. After mentioning some of these, he 


says:—*A man may see what persecution doth, and what 
storms; next that catches you at sea will not be appeased with 
praying, till Jonas be thrown into the sea, which will be the 
Captain of the Warspite. Iam a little saucy,” he adds, “but I 
love to prattle with you.” Sir Robert Crosse, again, complains to 
Cecil of the state in which he found the fleet. “I went from ship 
to ship,” he says, “to warn all the masters, upon their allegiance, 
that no time should be foreslowed, for I found them very un- 
ready.” Some ships “lack victuals.” 

There are many letters and petitions containing serious charges 
also against Queen Elizabeth’s captains. For instance, a certain 
Nicolas Vincent, of Newhaven, the master and part owner of a 
ship laden with salt from Newfoundland, was met near Cher- 
bourg by an English man-of-war, the officers of which boarded 
Vincent's ship, “ slew two of his company, wounded and carried 
away many others, put” Vincent “and the rest in his cockboat, 
in their shirts, and exposed them to the raging sea.” The Council 
having commanded a restitution of the ship and all it con- 
tained to Vincent, he and his friends went to the Isle of Wight 
armed with the order, whereupon he was met “by sundry 
Englishmen belonging to the said ship-of-war, and others, who 
led them aboard such ship, took from them the Council's 
order and commission, and constrained” Vincent, “ for the safety 
of his life, to promise never to make any pursuit for the 
recovery of his ship and goods.” So profitable was this sort of 
naval service that we read:—“Men in authority, to recover 
their unthriftiness, sell their lands, buy ships, and command the 
captain and company not to return without the assurance of a 
very great sum, lest they should be losers by that occupation.” 
A correspondent of Burghley’s writes that sixteen foreign mer- 
chant ships had lately “ been rifled or taken by English men-of- 
war. Surely,” he adds, “Chaucer’s prophecy never took such 
deep effect in England, and especially in the West parts, as now.” 
A seafaring gentleman, named Duckett, who confesses to having 
been a slander to his country, writes to tell Cecil that he wishes 
“to turn over the leaf, give” his “ endeavours to the advancement 
and honour of” his country, and “adventure ” his “ life to enrich 
the State.” For this purpose, he begs for “two ships and a 
bark,” “ rowers and boats with munition and artillery,” and “ forty 
or fifty condemned men.” This sounds suspicious! Another of 
Lord Burghley’s correspondents recommends that a proclamation 
be made along the sea coasts for “ all who can to put to sea upon 
pain of death,” and go to the Queen’s “ appointed general, at some 
known harbour upon the coast, for instructions how to act.” Also 
that “ Her Majesty shall pardon all piracies heretofore committed 
by any who now put their ships into this service.” By this method 
the Queen, he says, would save 10,000l., “ besides the adventure 
of her own ships.” If the ships of the Royal Navy should be 
obliged to go to war, then the said fleet—that is to say, the ships 
on the special service already described — might be made to 
“serve as the hope forlorn.” He concludes by suggesting that 
Her Majesty should “grant me the commission of general.” At 
last piracy was so rampant, owing to the encouragement of 
privateers, that it became necessary to issue an order that ships 
of war should “clear the southern coasts of England and the 
coasts of Ireland from pirates, who had of late been so insolent 
that merchants scarcely dared to sail,” 

Besides open robbery of private property by pirates, there was 
considerable secret theft of Crown property within the service. 
There is a statement, drawn up in 1608, “of frauds committed 
by persons connected with the management of the navy, the loss 
thereby amounting to 39,094/.” In 1613 the Earl of Northampton 
writes that “it is impossible to redress abuses in the navy,” while 
the pay is so terribly in arrear that the wives and children of 
sailors “are hardly kept from making outcries at the gate.” 
Moreover, he says that the King “has already lost 100,000/. by 
pilfering since the commission was given for discovery of frauds 
in the navy.” Lord Rich “ seized a ship worth 100,000/, belonging 
to the mother of the Great Mogul” as a prize; but the Admiral 
of the East India fleet made him restore it to its rightful 
owner. A letter states that “The Lord Admiral has captured 
a rich ship of Dunkirk,” a thing “ which it belongs not to him 
to do.” The Government did not appear to be much the better 
for all these valuable prizes. There is an ominous report, in 
1618, of “the reasons why, notwithstanding the heavy charge, 
the ships are in so bad condition.” This is followed by proposi- 
tions of methods and “ meanes for the Ease and Lesseninge the 
Charge of the Ships that now remayne,” as well as for “a Newe 
Establishment of the Navy Roiall by Addycion of more Shippes.” 
The next year naval matters appear to have mended, in respect 
to expenditure. Charles I. congratulates his new Admiral on 
having reduced the cost of the navy from 60,000/. to 30,0001. a 
year, and yet building two new ships, which his Majesty named, 
in compliment to the Admiral, the Buckingham’s Entrance and 
the Reformation. 


These economical reforms were not altogether successful, and 
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the admirals and captains admitted that the hardships undergone 
by their sailors were excessive. One naval official writes that the 
fleet is short of at least a thousand men, and that the seamen have 
escaped from the ships to the Isle of Wight, “where they keep 
themselves in the daytime in the woods and at night in secret 
places. The men,” he says, “should have reasonable content, 
and not be left to groan in extremities through want of neces- 
saries.” Captain Pennington writes to implore Buckingham for 
an increase in the sailors’ pay, saying that “ it would grieve any 
man’s heart to hear their lamentations and to see their want and 
nakedness.” The whole crew of one ship had mutinied and gone 
ashore. With the assistance of the Mayor of the place, he had 
recovered most of them, and some he intended to punish; “ but 
their cases are so lamentable that they are not so much to be 
blamed.” Another captain writes that his crew is “victualled 
from hand to mouth, and with such refuse as the men abhor; 
they threaten villainous things against ‘our honourable friends,’ 
and vow not to go to sea without their pay.” An admiral writes 
that one of his captains, who had been sent out for intelligence, 
has just returned, “ wrecked in his masts and with a mutiny 
aboard.” About the same time Sir Alien Apsley declares that he 
has not received a single sixpence of the 17,000/. promised for 
the “ sea-victuals” of the fleet. If he could support it without 

money, “ in truth he would,” but he is in sad want of “ the 
earthy first mover—money, money, money.” Sir T. Button writes 
that unless the Lords Justices will supply his ships with food, 

his crews “are like to starve or disband, for neither butcher, 

brewer, nor baker will give them credit for a groat.” The follow- 
ing year a captain writes that he had put into a port in order to 
“ take in water to drink, for all their beer stinks.” His men are 

“ in an uproar, but he feeds them with fair words till he can get 

to Plymouth, where, if he finds no order for beer, he shall be sure 

of a plain mutiny.” From elsewhere a naval official complains 

that there is “much old powder to be mended and no petre to be 

had” to do it with. Looking among letters and papers twenty- 
five years later, to see if things were then any better, we find the 

naval Commissioners reporting to the Admiralty Committee that 

“the present mode of victualling the navy is very disserviceable. 

1. There is a great charge for transporting it to the fleet; 2. Great 

waste by leakage; 3. By turning upand down the flesh perishes, 

the pickle leaking. 4. Great confusion of accounts, &c.”; and a 

dozen years afterwards the Duke of Albemarle reports to King 

Charles I]. that in supplying the navy “the deceit in gauging 

the beer is 20 gallons a butt, and there is great loss by leakage, 

stinking beer,” and so on. Before dismissing the subject of 
meats and drinks, we think it may interest naval officers if we 

quote the daily rations of a sailor 326 years ago. They consisted 

of 1b. of biscuit, 1 gallon of beer; on four days of the week 

2 lbs. of beef, and on the other three “stock fish,” butter, and 

cheese instead of beef. 

The complaints against the officers were as serious as those 
about the food. Inthe reign of Charles IL. a letter states that “ we 
are full of news of our ships being taken ; the Harp and Paradox have 
played the coward most shamefully ”; and during the same reign 
instructions were sent “to the Generals of the fleet,” informing 
them that the “ complaint of Sir Jeremy Smith’s misbehaviour” 
in a late engagement “is so universal” that, unless “he have 
fully satisfied the Generals, he should be brought to trial by court 
martial, and there purged or condemned.” These are but speci- 
mens of many letters to much the same effect. On the other 
hand, the officers themselves are constantly grumbling to the 
authorities at home. For instance, Sir J. Pennington “ perceives 
they purpose to wear him to the stumps,” and “ prays they con- 
sider this tedious winter's weather in his pay.” Another captain 
writes to the Admiralty Commissioners :—“ I am now dismissed 
for what could not be helped.” “I see it is neither desert nor 
ability, but favour which carries the game.” Then there are out- 
cries from merchants. “The people murmur cruelly,” in 1666, 
“that the coasts are no better guarded, and say they pay all 
their assessments to little purpose, and that in Oliver's time there 
was better care taken to secure trade than now.” As to accidents, 
the period which we have noticed was preceded and succeeded by 
the burning of two of the finest ships in the service, The Great 
Harry at Woolwich, in the year 1553, and Zhe Royal Sovereign 
at Chatham, in 1696, to say nothing of endless other mishaps. 
Unquestionably it is nothing new to hear of imperfections in the 
navy. 


SPORTS AND CONTESTS. 


i was certainly in the fitness of things that Surrey’s long run 

of successes in the cricket-field should be broken by Somerset. 
No one more firmly supported the claims of Somerset to rank as 
a first-class county than Mr. Shuter, aud it was owing largely to 


the generous and sportsmanlike action of the Surrey club, which 


they probably do not even now regret, that the western county 
were able to make engagements with six oui of the eight leading 
teams of last year. Surrey had, indeed, so far raised themselves 
above the reach of adversity as to place eleven wins to their 
credit. Their lowest possible score, if they lost every match from 
Saturday onward would be seven, and no other county could 
make more than five under the most favourable circumstances. 
The championship for the season was no longer at stake; but the 
friends of Surrey wanted to see her make a clean record, and they 
had begun to talk of setting up a tablet in the pavilion at Ken- 
nington “to commemorate the famous year in which,” &c.,&e. It 
was not to be. The spell was broken, and broken by as good a 
show of cricket as any which has been seen this year. 

The Somerset eleven is just now in excellent form. Early in 
the season, when Surrey beat them at the Oval by an innings and 
over 300 runs, several of their best men were absentees. Last week 
they were in full strength, though such good men as Messrs. 
Wickham and Robinson stood out. The home team went in 
first on Thursday and scored 194, of which Mr. Hewett contri- 
buted 55. Surrey were 40 behind on the first innings, no one 
scoring 30; and when stumps were drawn on Friday the 
Somerset men had increased their lead to 271 for the loss of five 
wickets. As it turned out, this was more than they wanted to 
win with, but of course they could not close their innings and 
leave Surrey a whole day in which to make such a bagatelle. 
They added another hundred on Saturday, for the loss of four 
more wickets, and then Mr. Hewett did close, feeling secure 
against defeat in the four hours remaining for play. No eleven 
could make 372 runs in 240 minutes, but there was a 
chance of putting even a Surrey team out in that time. 
Few people expected to see it done, and when seven-eighths 
of the interval had passed there was not the least likelihood 
of such an achievement. There were five wickets to fall, 
amongst them being Maurice Read's, with 94 to his credit. 
Then a panic set in amongst the batsmen; or shall we say 
that a splendid inspiration fell upon the Somerset team? Lock- 
wood had begun to be troublesome, as the partner of Read, 
when Mr. Woods clean bowled him. Three of the four who 
had still to come in had scored 72 amongst them in the first 
innings, and, with Read to help them, they might fairly be ex- 
pected to play out half an hour. But Surrey was called for, and 
there is no argument against the Fates. With the score un- 
altered, Mr. Key was caught and bowled by Tyler, Brockwell was 
caught by Hill and bowled by Tyler, both for o, and Maurice Read 
was bowled by Mr. Woods. Whilst these wickets were falling 
the interest of the game grew enormously. Sharpe, the last man 
in, made a shift to score, and all that he and Wood had to do 
was to defend their wickets for ten minutes. The spectators held 
their watches in their hands; the field crossed and recrossed 
with marvellous rapidity between the overs; Mr. Woods bowled 
with an energy which the batsmen more than once found ex- 
tremely inconvenient; and in the end the last minute of avail- 
able time saw the last wicket fall. Somerset won the match with 
130 runs to spare, having played against time with a heroism 
which stamps them once more as a first-class team. 

It was hardly by a mere coincidence that Surrey were again 
beaten this week, and that Somerset easily disposed of Gloucester- 
thire by an innings and the same balance in hand as was left to 
their credit at Taunton. Morale had something to do with it, as 
well as the weather and the choice of innings. No doubt the 
winners of the toss have had a great advantage this week, at 
Lord’s, at Cheltenham, Gravesend, Brighton, Leicester, and 
Derby, as the six scores amply testify. It would be fairer, by the 
way, if the element of chance in the toss for innings were elimi- 
nated, and if the visiting team in each case went in first as a 
matter of course. This plan has occasionally been recommended, 
and it seems to be essentially reasonable and desirable, It 
happens that Somerset and Lancashire did go in first on 
Monday, and gained signal victories. At Lord's, Middlesex, 
winning the toss, had a perfect day on a perfect wicket, whilst 
on Tuesday Surrey had to follow on with an arrear of 82, 
and failed to avert an innings defeat. Yet, though the rain 
was accountable for much, it will not quite explain either 
Surrey’s 62 or Gloucestershire’s 25. It was only natural that 
Middlesex and Somerset should play with greater confidence 
and assurance for the knowledge of what had happened at 
Taunton on Saturday, and perhaps there was a corresponding 
influence at work amongst their opponents, At all events, a 
Surrey innings with only two double figures and four blanks is 
something too indifferent, even for a treacherous wicket in St. 
John’s Wood. As for Gloucestershire’s 25, which included five 
blanks and no double figures, there is no getting over the fact 
that Dr. Grace’s team have touched bottom this season, and that 
their best men have failed to come off as they were expected to 
do. On the other hand, Somerset are playing as well as they 
ever did. Mr, Woods and Tyler with the ball, Challen and the 
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Palairets at the wicket, did nearly all the work at Cheltenham. 
The two brothers, who have been more successful at home than 
they were at Oxford, hit up between them four runs in excess of 
Gloucestershire’s score in both innings. By winning this match 
the youngest of the first flight of counties took fifth place in the 
list, being bracketed with Kent, and it is just possible that they 
may gain anotber step. 

The editor of the Chess-Monthly announces a problem tourna- 
ment, with an unusually liberal provision of prizes. There are 
competitions for four-move, three-move, and two-move problems, 
and for four-move and three-move self-mate problems. It is a 
little difficult to understand the value of these last-mentioned 
diversions—except, of course, purely as diversions. The judges 
are Messrs. St. Clair and Thursby, and the umpires Captain 
Beaumont and Mr. Newnes. Since our last record of chess-play 
the Counties’ Association, hospitably entertained in Pembroke 
College, Oxford, has held its annual meeting, Messrs. Blake and 
Skipworth tying for the C.C.A. championship with a score of 7} 
out of a possible 9; and the tie is to be played off in London 
during the autumn. A scratch tournament of ten players at 
Simpson's, in which Bird, Loman, Mortimer, and Gossip, with 
other well-known players, were engaged, ended in a victory for 
Mr. Loman, who has won several tourneys at the City of London 
Chess Club, and who may be looked upon as one of our coming 
men in the first rank of chess-players. The popularity of the 
game has been further tested (it is doubtful, by the way, whether 
“ living chess” can be regarded as a test of popularity) by the 
exhibition-play of Herr Lasker of Berlin, who has been engaging 
all comers in simultaneous and blindfold games. The boards 
have frequently been surrounded by a gaping crowd, but it may 
be safely inferred from the attitude and remarks of the chess- 
gallery at the German Exhibition that a little of this kind of 
thing goes a long way with the uninstructed public. 


NON OLET,. 
IL 


it has been shown in a previous paper that the cultivation of 
the poppy for the sole benefit of the Government is conducted 
on sound commercial principles. The Ryot is free to contract and 
deliver. Neither physical nor moral pressure is brought to bear 
on him. His accounts are balanced at the close of each season, 
and no bad debts are allowed to stand over. Complaints of undue 
interference with the rotation of crops, of irritating and minute 
supervision, of a compulsion which leaves to the cultivator no 
option but to accept the terms of the factory, and even of intimida- 
tion and oppression, familiar to every official resident in the indigo 
districts, are practically unheard of where the poppy is grown. 
The area devoted to this species of crop could easily be doubled 
and trebled if it were the object of Government to flood the 
Chinese market. That during a century it has never been found 
necessary to inquire by special Commission or by the ordinary 
agency of the district into the grievances of the poppy cultivators 
of Behar and Benares must be taken to prove that this branch 
of agriculture is free, unfettered, and remunerative to the 
grower. 

The agricultural process ends with the month of March or in 
the beginning of April. The reception of the drug in its elemen- 
tary condition begins in the latter month, and continues till June. 
The thickened juice is forwarded in large jars, each containing one 
maund. The native official who accompanies a batch of jars 
brings with him an invoice, showing the weight of the jar when 
empty, the weight of the drug, and its classification, The jars, 
it is almost needless to add, have been carefully sealed at the 
place of departure, After a comparison of the invoice and the 
jars, an entry of any jars broken or damaged in transit, and of 
any deficiency or excess in the total, the drug is turned 
out of its earthen vessel, and weighed in wide tins called 
Tagars; the cultivators or their representative, the khatadar, 
being present all the time. Up to this period the inspection and 
delivery of the drug have merely required the ordinary care and 
honesty which the Government expects, and ought to find, in 
all its departments. Now comes in the Opium Examiner, aided 
by a native, styled the Purkhia, or Tester. This individual 
plunges his hand into the mass of the drug, stirs it with his 
tingers, detects any impurities, and brings out a handful which 
he manipulates in a manner to disclose its colour, texture, and 
aroma, Ile then puts ona plate a small specimen, which is at 
once sent off to the laboratory, where it is weighed and placed 
on a metallic table heated by steam so as to dry it completely. 
The delicacy of touch displayed by the PurkAia, or native ex- 
aminer, is proverbial. He never fails to detect a light rupee in a 
thousand. In handling the drug his estimate is often quite as 
accurate as the actual assay, and rarely varies by more than a grain 


or two. Two thousand specimens can be examined and noted 
down in one day. Adulteration is not unfrequently resorted to 
by the Ryot. To increase the weight of his consignment he is 
perfectly ready to insert mud, sand, powdered charcoal, soot, 
cowdung, the petals of the poppy itself, and divers kinds of 
powdered seeds. Perhaps the least offensive form of adulteration 
is flour; and it is the most easily detected. Ghee and coarse 
treacle, from its similarity in colour, are also often used. Adulte- 
rated opium soon turns sour, breaks off with a short ragged 
fracture, has a dull edge, whereas the colour should be pink and 
translucent, and gives out starch after immersion in water. Here, 
indeed, is a fine scope for the invention of the Ryot. He also 
indents on the juice of the prickly pear, on the tobacco plant, on 
hemp and the by no means innocuous datura, on the tamarind, 
the Bel tree, turmeric, and catechu. Opium so adulterated is not 
brought into the market, but is degraded to form the lewa or 
paste that covers the pure drug. “The colour of well-prepared 
opium,” we are officially told, “ is a deep dull brown in the mass, 
which turns to a bright chestnut-brown when a small portion is 
spread, in a thin layer, on a white surface. It adheres to the fingers 
and draws out "—we apprehend in “linked sweetness "—“to a 
moderate extent.” Its smell is peculiar, and by no means un- 
pleasant. In cold water it breaks off easily into flakes of the 
colour of pea-soup, which gradually sink and leave at the top a 
liquid of a deep brownish-yellow colour. We forbear to go 
minutely into the extraordinary revelations which can be pro- 
duced by applying ammoniac, diacetate of lead, and tincture of 
iodine. It is sufficient to say that their application is the work of 
a few minutes, and that under the ordeal adulteration cannot 
easily pass undetected. 

After weighment and test the opium is kept in large wooden 
boxes, each containing about 10 ewt. It is stirred repeatedly till it 
acquires the necessary standard and consistence. And now comes 
the process of making it up into balls or cakes for exportation. 
With this object the standard opium is selected, but as some 
portion may be in excess of the standard, a little of the inferior 
kind is often added to the mass, and the whole is compounded 
and worked up into a uniform consistency by men who knead it in 
shallow drawers, very much as a baker's assistant works his 
dough. As much as 250 maunds can be prepared in a day. After 
this particular process the drug is turned into vats, 20 feet long, 
34 feet wide, and 1} feet deep. Native workmen plunge knee- 
deep into the mass, as if they were in the vats of Luna, and 
stir it for some hours. They serve out the drug by armsful ; have 
nothing but a cloth round their loins; and, beyond an occasional 
feeling of drowsiness, never experience any ill effects. An 
English visitor to the factory has been heard to complain 
of a slight headache, but the thousands who are connected 
with the manufacture, from the Purkhia down to the infants 
left on the floor by the mothers who are at work, appear 
generally to enjoy a special immunity from the diseases so 
apt to break out in India where bodies of natives are col- 
lected together. The last, and not least important, branch of 
the work is the formation of the opium into cakes. On either 
side of the room which contains the vats there sit rather more 
than one hundred individuals known as the cake-makers. Each 
man has by him a wooden stand, a brass spherical cup, and a tin 
vessel. The leaves and the dewa or paste have been previously 
placed in readiness. A lad then brings to each cake-maker a 
portion of the drug, properly weighed to form a cake, and this 
individual presses the same into his brass cup, which has been 
duly lined with Jewa and leaves. The latter not only line the 
inside, but project over the edges, and when the drug has been 
firmly pressed down into the cup, one large leaf is thrown over 
the top. In this condition opium presents the appearance out- 
wardly of a 24 1b. shot. From the brass cup it is transferred to 
a small earthen vessel of the same shape and dimensions, which 
is then placed in the open air and exposed to the rays of the sun. 
A little fine pounded poppy “trash” has been placed over the 
cup, and if after three days the cake shows any signs of puffing, 
it is opened to allow of the escape of the gas, and again tightly 
closed. On the third day the cakes, still in their earthen cups, 
are put on frames which admit of a free circulation of air. Con- 
stant attention is required at this period, in order to prevent 
mildew, and it is not till the month of October that the cakes are 
quite dry to the touch and that they can be pronounced fit for 
export. A cake-maker of ordinary skill will turn out 70 cakes 
a day, but there are experienced hands who will go as far as 
100, In the Benares or Ghazipur agency, some 7,000 cakes 
can be made in one day, and as many as 426,800 have been 
prepared in one season. We are told that at G@hazipur three 
specimen cakes of well-dried opium have been kept for fifteen 
years, “They are as solid as balls of wood, ard can be 
thrown from a height on to a stone floor without injury.” 
The above process applies to the opium prepared for the China 
market; that is, of course, to the great portion of the yearly 
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outturn. But something is required for local consumption under 
the Indian Excise Laws. This opium, having attained a standard 
of 90 per cent. by exposure to the sun, is made up into square 
bricks of the weight of one ser, or two pounds. These squares 
are then wrapped in the oiled paper used all over India to cover 
parcels sent by post, and are sold in the native bazaars. They 
have not the wonderful aroma and strength of the first-class 
China article. But the local drug is very good of its kind, and 
is much liked by natives, who consider it as a febrifuge. In one 
particular moist district of Bengal it is consumed by many thou- 
sand cultivators who cannot afford to buy quinine. The 

for export is chemically tested by an examiner in Calcutta, who 
is generally a member of the Indian Medical Service, as well as 
by skilled examiners at Patna and Ghazipur. The Bengal opium 
is distinguished from that of Egypt and of Turkey by a larger 
proportion of nicotine. In Turkey they have a horrid custom of 
beating up the juice with human saliva. In Malwa the manu- 
facturers immerse it in linseed-oil, which must result in a very 
unpleasant flavour. The Chinese, for some mysterious reason, 
prefer the Benares to the Patna variety, and experts differ much 
as to the reasons for this preference. Some assert that the former 
is valued for its greater proportion of consumable material ; 
others because it has more nicotine or more morphia; and some 
are hurdy enough to assert that the Chinese like it for its resin. 
The rea] truth, we take it, is that the drug prepared at the 
Government factory, tested, purified, dried, and manipulated, 
attains a firmness and a consistency not equalled in any other 
country or by any other process of manufacture. It is as 
champagne to cider or bottled Bass to small beer. For- 
merly, before the days of railways, the chests of opium were 
despatched to Calcutta in boats down the Ganges, and as 
much care was exercised in the selection of the boats, the mark- 
ing of the chests, the prevention of damage and disaster from 
fire and bilge-water in the hold, as in all the earlier processes 
of delivery, reception, and weighment. Two Englishmen used 
to be sent in charge of each opium fleet, with an escort of 
twelve sepoys and a native sergeant ; and on each boat there was 
a native supercargo called a churrundar. Tante molis erat to 
get opium to port for Chinese consumption. An opium sale at 
the old Calcutta Exchange mart of Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall, 
& Co., with the secretary to the now extinct Board of Customs, 
Salt, and Opium knocking down the chests to the bids of per- 
spiring and rival dealers from Central and Northern India, was 
formerly a unique and an instructive sight. 

We have refrained from a tedious dissertation on the morality of 
the traffic, but a few remarks may not be out of place. Indian 
officials differ in opinion as to many matters, revenue, judicial, 
and police. But we never met an expert, entitled to give any 
opinion at all, who would assert that any of the criminal offences 
cognizable by a district magistrate or sessions judge were at all 
due to opium. Natives chewing or smoking the drug are not in 
the habit of beating their wives with bamboos or throwing their 
children on the fire when the rice is cooking. Very likely the 
immoderate use of the drug has its blear-eyed, dreamy, debauched 
votaries. That to smoke opium is one whit more injurious than 
to smoke tobacco no one except, perhaps, an Archdeacon would 
venture to affirm. Medica] men and others who have served both 
in China and in India unhesitatingly assert that with the mass 
of the people no injurious results are produced by opium. The 
Chinese generally “are a muscular and well-formed race, the 
labouring portion being capable of great and prolonged exertion 
under a fierce sun and in an unhealthy climate.” The morality 
of the traffic, its physical effect on the Chinese, its intimate con- 
nexion with the solvency of India, as well as the impropriety or 
impossibility of repressive legislation where human passions, tastes, 
and inclinations are concerned—al] this has been excellently dis- 
cussed by Sir J. F. Stephen in the June number of the Nineteenth 
Century. It would be paying fanatics and fools far too great a 
compliment to think that they are likely to admit their mistakes 
and absurdities under the withering logic of the ex-Judge. 


THE AMERICANS AND HOME RULE. 


dg catastrophe of Mr. Parnell will change the aspect of the 
Home Rule question in two ways. In the first place, by 
wrecking the revolutionary section of the party, which Mr. 
Parnell led, it will throw the movement visibly into the hands of 
the priestly section, with which the English Radicals will find it 
difficult to co-operate, albeit the principles which they have been 
enunciating require them to let Ireland have her own way, 
whether it be the way of the revolutionists or the way of the 
priests. In the second place, it will in all probability cut off the 
American supplies, without which the movement could not have 
gone on fora month. American Fenianism is not of the religious, 


but of the revolutionary, type. That the Irishman in America 
ceases to be Irish in the second generation is true in regard to his 
religious character alone. He soon feels in all his relations the 
influence of Republican environments, and, though he remains a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, ceases to be the sub- 
missive liegeman of the priest. In other respects he retains his 
Irish character and habits to the third generation at least ; is still 
clannish, still passionately fond of conspiring, and carries as 
savagely as ever his blood feud with England. To the prosecution 
of that feud he contributes out of his earnings with a liberality 
worthy of a better cause. But his motive is that of a revolu- 
tionary conspirator and a member of the Clan-na-Gael, not that 
of a Papal Zouave or a patriot of the Isle of Saints. It is not 
likely that he will be brought to subscribe to a peaceful and con- 
stitutional movement under the guidance and for the objects of 
the priests. He wants no peaceful or constitutional movement 
under anybody's guidance or for anybody’s objects. He wants 
civil war in Ireland and war between England and the United 
States. In Mr. Parnell he recognized and welcomed a leader 
whose aim was a violent revolution. Mr. Parnell had proclaimed 
that no Irishman worthy of the name would ever rest content 
till the last link that bound Ireland to Great Britain had beer 
broken; and if he had afterwards disclaimed those words, the 
Irishman’s instinct, aided perhaps by some underground informa- 
tion conveyed through the Clan-na-Gael, taught him to put the 
right interpretation on the disclaimer. His assurance of its 
hollowness would be confirmed when he remembered that Mr. 
Parnell before the Committee of Inquiry owned that he had him- 
self, on one occasion at least, told a politic falsehood to the House 
of Commons. 

If the stream of Irish-American supply to Home Rule is cut 
off it need hardly be feared that the native American stream will 
continue to flow. Of native American sympathy with Home 
Rule hardly a grain is genuine love of the Irish. A certain 
amount is genuine hatred of England, which, though almost 
extinct in the breasts of Americans of the higher class, still 
lingers as a blind tradition among the vulgar, and has shown 
itself in the apotheosis of Mr. Gladstone, who from being 
an object of reprobation on account of his apparent sympathy 
with Jeff. Davis suddenly became an idol of the American 
Anglophobe as soon as he took to dismembering his own 
country. But the largest ingredient in the unsavoury com- 
pound by far has been love of the Irish vote. American 
politicians after parading their Home Rule sympathies in 
public will own their real sentiments in private with singular 
frankness. One of them was so considerate as to explain to the 
British Ambassador the real motive of his vote in favour of a 
Home Rule resolution. They plead guilty to their consciousness 
that the hostile interference of their legislatures with the domestic 
affairs of a friendly Power is a breach of international rules and 
decencies, and deplore the necessity, as they choose to call it, 
which compels them to be parties to the wrong. Among the 
defects in elective institutions which thejworking of popular go- 
vernment has disclosed, none is more serious than the liability of 
the community to fall under the domination of some comparatively 
smal] but compact and unscrupulous section which takes advan- 
tage of the balance of parties in the interest of its own selfish or 
narrow aims. Nor bas there ever been a more shameful or disas- 
trous example of this defect than the domination of the Irish vote 
in the United States, We wish we could say in the United States 
alone! But Canada and Australia have been scenes of the same- 
auction of shame. In Canada not only Liberal but Conservative: 
politicians and leaders were base enough to bid for Irish support 
with Home Rule resolutions, which, if less offensive in language- 
than that of American legislatures, were equally disloyal to the 
mother country in her hour of peril. The legislature of Ontario, the 
great British province, passed a vote of censure on Lord Salisbury’s- 
Government for renewing the Crimes Act, while the provincial 
Premier, a Scotch Presbyterian by extraction, and the pink of poli- 
tical respectability, subscribed tothe Parnell Fund. But how can we 
taunt either Americans or Canadians when a British party, com- 
prising nearly half the House of Commons, could, for the sake of 
the Irish vote, support Mr, Gladstone in an attempt to break up: 
the United Kingdom, though, as Mr. Bright truly said, there 
were not twenty of the whole number outside the Irish party 
who did not know that they were betraying their country? We 
have escaped the immediate danger of disruption ; but we cannot 
efface from the annals of our public life the shameful reeord of the 
last eight years. 

Since the schism in the Irish party and the collapse of the 
Home Rule movement some of the American journals have been 
recovering to a certain extent their freedom of speech, But 
hitherto they have been almost all in the same thraldom to the 
dominant imposture. The San Francisco Argonaut has been a 
brave exception. Another has been America, a Chieago journal, 
the property of a wealthy man who rightly conceives that he 
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cannot use his wealth for a more patriotic purpose than the main- 
tenance of a thoroughly independent journal. The New York 
Herald has been comparatively moderate, owing, perhaps, to its 
strong English connection. The London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune has always told the truth, and, as Americans 
are shrewd enough to know truth from regulation falsehood 
when they see it, he has probably done not a little to neutralize 
the influence of the regulation falsehood steadily poured into 
their minds through the other channels of the press. The 
miserable refusal of the Senate to pay a tribute to the memory of 
John Bright, the great champion of the Union in its dark days, 
drew a single spark of honest indignation from the New York 
Times; but otherwise even that journal, in spite of its high 
character, has gone with the herd. As it is inconceivable that 
men so well informed as the editors of leading American papers, 
with Tammany and the doings of Chicago Fenianism before their 
eyes, can have all been dupes of Irish rhetoric, we see in this 
universal pandering to the supposed sentiment of the hour, on 
the part of the very men who are supposed to represent inde- 
pendent thought, another of the dangers which beset democracy 
as at present constituted. Wendell Phillips was a bitter 
Anglophobe and a social agitator violent enough to applaud 
Nihilism ; but when he was galled by the tyranny of opinion in 
his own country, he said, “Suppose we stood in England to-night. 
There is the nobility, and here is the Church. There is the trading- 
class, and here is the literary. A broad gulf separates the four, 
and provided a member of either can conciliate his own section, 
he can afford in a very large measure to despise the judgment of 
the other three. He has to some extent a refuge and a break- 
water against the tyranny of what we call public opinion. But 
in a country like ours, of absolute democratic equality, public 
opinion is not only omnipotent, it is omnipresent. There is no 
refuge from its tyranny; there is no hiding from its reach, and 
the result is that, if you take the old Greek lantern and go about 
to seek, among a hundred you will find not one single American 
who really has not, or who does not fancy at least that he has, 
something to gain or lose in his ambition, his social life, or his 
business from the good opinion and the votes of those around 
him. And the consequence is that, instead of being a mass 
of individuals, each one fearlessly blurting out his own convic- 
tions, as a nation, compared with other nations, we are a mass of 
cowards. More than all other people we are afraid of each 
other.” Phillips gives one instance from his own experience, 
He took an article, he says, to the freest of the Boston journals 
and paid for its insertion. The editor besought him to strike out 
the concluding statement. Wendell Phillips refused, declaring 
that the statement was the gist of the whole. The editor still 
pressed him, saying, “It is true, there is not a boy in the street 
who does not know that it is true; but I wish you could omit 
it.” Phillips insisted on the insertion of the sentence, and it 
appeared, but with this editorial comment, “ We copy in the 
next column an article from Mr. Phillips, and we only regret the 
absurd and unfounded statement with which he concludes it.” 
How much chance has this sovereign people of hearing wholesome 
but unpalatable truth ? 

We cannot help thinking that the journalists often make a mis- 
take, even in their own commercial interests, by this nervous 
anxiety to be, as it is said, “in the swim.” They forget that 
there may be more “swims” than one. They forget that, if there 
és a majority, there is usually also a minority whose tastes may 
repay cultivation. They forget that there may be too many of 
one trade, and that though oranges may be more popular than 
apples, if there are three men selling them already on one stand 
the fourth man had better turn his attention to apples. Unless 
we have been greatly misinformed by some who ought to know 
American society well, there has throughout this Irish contro- 
versy been a pretty strong under-current of rational opinion, 
and Mr. Gladstone might at any time have heard in the best 
American circles comments on his behaviour to his country 
which would not, like the public addresses, have made him 
blush and simper with coy satisfaction. The Tribune has 
deemed it expedient to give free play to a truth-telling 
Correspondent, and so far from suffering from its manly policy 
it has been gaining ground all the time; which is the more 
remarkable, since its constituency is rather of the anti-British 
stripe, including most of the Protectionists who cultivate Anglo- 


phobia as the means of keeping out British goods. Had one of . 


the great New York journals a few years ago been enterprising 
enough to invest in truth and sense with regard to the Irish ques- 
tion, it would probably now be receiving very handsome dividends 
on the investment. The bread cast upon the waters of opinion 
would haye been found again, and after not many days. 


MANX HUMOUR. 


F it be said that between Manx and Scotch humour there is at 
strong family resemblance, the resemblance fails in this point, 
that Man has had no Dean Ramsay. Yet there is room for one. 

In the Isle of Man, as in Scotland, much of the humour de- 
pends upon odd turns of expression. “If aver I get to Heaven, 
pass’n (parson),” said an old parish clerk, “ it’ll be under your 
patronage.” The notion here is funny enough, giving a vivid 
glimpse of the future state as depicted by a man who had seldom 
been outside his own parish. Or,the humour may consist merely 
in the unexpected use of some particular word. A queer old 
character who had been given a new muffler and kept it carefully 
wrapt up in paper instead of using it, replied to all remonstrances, 
“Tm not goin’ fur to make a hack of it at all.” Upon another 
occasion he remarked to a visitor who had been much benefited 
in health by residence in the Island, “ You iss a much batter 
gentleman now till you wass when you came”; with which may 
be compared the courtly minister’s “‘ who putteth her Ladyship’s 
trust in Thee.” To those who took his words literally, another 
expression of his would sound amusing. Describing a former 
mistress, he said, “ We wass fallin’ out reg’lar the first two 
years, but after that I could manage her.” Yet all he meant by 
the last phrase was that matters had run more smoothly. 

Even narrow-mindedness has its humorous side. “ He's nice 
enough,” said an old farmer, a staunch churchman, speaking of 
an acquaintance, “ but he’s a Methodist. Not that he’s on the 
‘plan’ at all, but he’s next door to it.” The degrees of com- 
parison suggested here are delicious. The old fellow had no in- 
tention of being amusing, yet was not by any means destitute of 
humour, as the following advice, full of worldly wisdom, which 
he gave to a pedlar and local preacher will testify. “I wass 
tellin’ him,” said he, with a twinkle in his grey eyes, “ people 
would be thinkin’ far more of him and his things if he joined the 
Church, and maybe the Bishop himself would buy somethin’.” 
His sectarianism was apt to show itself in a very pronounced 
form ; but, nevertheless, he was almost a freethinker compared 
with a neighbour who had been in the habit of reading Spurgeon’s 
sermons, and who gave it up because he was told that Spurgeon 
was suffering from the gout, an ailment which he had heard was 
caused by drinking port. Few Manxmen would go to this 
extreme, 

Some funny stories are told about the marriage service. One 
of them relates how an old man brought rather unwillingly to 
the altar could not be induced to repeat the responses. “ My 
good man,” at length exclaimed the clergyman, “ I really cannot 
marry you unless you do as you are told.” But the man still 
remained silent. At this unexpected hitch the bride lost all 
patience with her future spouse, and burst out with, “Go on, 
you old toot! Say it after him just the same as if you wass 
mockin’ him.” The same difficulty occurred in another case. 
The clergyman, after explaining what was necessary and going 
over the responses several times without the smallest effect, 
stopped in dismay, whereupon the bridegroom encouraged him 
with, “Go ahead, pass'n, go ahead! thou’rt doin’ bravely.” Upon 
another occasion it was, strangely enough, the woman who could 
not be prevailed upon to speak. When the clergyman remon- 
strated with her, she indignantly replied, “ Your father married 
me twice befoor, and he wasn’t axin’ me any of them imperent 
questions at all.” 

Sometimes, as here, this unconscious humour is apt to be @ 
little disquieting to the person to whom it is addressed. A 
certain author, having explained the nature of his occupation to 
an old Manx woman, was hardly prepared for the comment, 
“Well, well, what does it matter so long as a body makes his 
livin’ honestly ”; the words being evidently meant to put him on 
better terms with himself. But worse still fared an English 
clergyman, for some time vicar of a Manx parish, and, from 
ignorance of the people and their ways, not a very popular one. 
Having received preferment elsewhere, he started on a round of 
farewell visits, but without hearing a single regret that he was 
going. At last one old woman told him she was “ mortal sorry.” 
In his delight the vicar let curiosity outrun discretion, and he 
asked for her reason, “ Well,” said she with touching candour, 
“ we've had a lot o’ pass’ns over here from England, and each one 
has been worse than the last, and after you're gone I'm afeard 
they'll be sen’in’ us the Devil himself.” The vicar left hurriedly. 

Still, he may not have been quite as black as he was painted— 
at least, if any weight be attached to the opinion of an old Manx- 
man who stoutly maintained there was some good in everybody. 
A clergyman, taking, in fun, the opposite view, asked, “Then 
what do you say to Satan?” Quick as lightning, the old fellow 
tapped him on the shoulder, and replied,“ Hush, hush, pass’n, it 
isn’t for you to speak agen him at all. Doesn't he give you the 
very coat on your back?” Equally smart was the retort of a 
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Heaven. “The Plains of Heaven I know, my Lord,” said he, alluding 
to Martin’s famous picture so called, and painted from Manx 
_ scenery, “ but I have never heard of a hill there.” This readiness 
of tongue is found at the most unexpected times and in the most 
unexpected places. A local preacher, who was dividing his sermon 
into an interminable number of heads, was interrupted by a 
shout from one of the congregation, impatient for the more solid 
matter of the sermon itself :—“ Mate (meat), man ; give us mate ! 
It’s mate we've come here to get.” Without a moment’s hesitation 
the preacher replied, “Then houl’ on till I’ve done carvin’.” 
Then who would look for humour in an advertisement? Yet, 
take the following announcement from the proprietor of a certain 
new road who had reason to feel hurt because a law suit about a 
right of way had gone against him:—‘“In order to prevent, if 
possible, the said road from being hereafter stolen by the public, 
I also give notice to Jurymen, Setting Quests, and others whom 
it may concern, there was no footpath where the said road now 
runs up which a man, drunk or sober, could have driven a cart 
and pair of horses; and no old woman has been known to ride, or 
has been heard to boast that she has ridden, on a cow, horse, 
pig, donkey, or other animal, or on a broomstick, over the said 
road.” Many other instances could be quoted ; but enough surely 
have been given to show that, in spite of Board schools, Manx 
humour still exists with a rich full-bodied flavour of its own. 


SCIENTIFIC IGNORANCE. 


dhe object of a scientific congress has long been understood 

by scoffers to be anything but science, and the members 
themselves now seem to be at some pains to corroborate this 
view. In several quarters last week’s Hygienic Congress has 
been represented as almost a fiasco because Cabinet Ministers 
stayed away and St. James’s Hall was unadorned by flags. It 
was only saved, we are informed, by the Prince of Wales, the 
garden parties, and the dinners. According to these gentlemen, 
fuss and feeding are the recognized functions of such an assembly. 
It is well to be told this on authority, because we might other- 
wise have thought that the Congress had distinguished itself by 
an unusual attention to business and a happy suppression of some 
time-honoured futilities. The absence of lengthy orations, ad- 
dressed to popular audiences and calling attention to the glorious 
superiority of science and scientific men, seemed a rather praise- 
worthy feature of the proceedings, no less than the comparative 
disappearance of the faddist, the advertiser, and the man of 
science in petticoats or, we should say, divided skirts. In short, 
there was about this meeting more real and less sham science, 
more wool and less cry, than has been the case on such occasions 
for a long time. It may be that this was a mistake, and that the 
people who clamoured for flags are right. But we prefer to take 
the other view, and even to entertain a feeble hope that the 
serious scientific world is beginning to tire of beating the big 
drum in the ears of all the people. 

In this connexion one feature of the Congress in particular 
claims our admiration—the frank confessions of ignorance which 
prevailed throughout the proceedings. The Prince of Wales, in 
his opening address, asked “ If these diseases are preventible, why 
not prevented ?” and the answer was strewn broadcast over the 
meetings—“ Because we don’t know enough about them.” Sir 
Douglas Galton, in the closing ceremony, gave a different answer : 
it is, he said, the ignorance of the public that is in fault. No, Sir 
Douglas, it is the ignorance of science; and you may find it 
written in almost every discussion. We are not referring to 
such obscure subjects as “ Immunity from Disease,” in which 
investigators are avowedly still groping for knowledge, but to 
those more familiar matters which are supposed to be perfectly 
understood and absolutely settled, but which are really nothing 
of the kind. Science is the Gospel of to-day; the inspired 
volume, not to be questioned of the profane, but dealt out 
with an air of infallibility to the awe-stricken multitude by 
its high priests. And if there is a chapter in that 
Gospel more sacrosanct than another it is the one headed “ Laws 
of Sanitary Science.” Its supreme authority has been so drummed 
into every one’s head that the very name is sacred. Pronounce 
the word “sanitary” and all the figures move ; the legislature 
trembles; the householder flies this way and that; the press 
swells with indignation or applause; the tradesman labels his 
rubbish with the talismanic word, and customers straightway 
swarm round him like flies ; even bumbledom quickens its pace. 
And what are these wonderful “laws”? Every one speaks of 
them as something immutably fixed, like the solar system or 
truth itself; but as a matter of fact they are nothing whatever 
but a mass of opinions founded on partial knowledge or total 
ignorance. They may be right and they may be wrong; 
no one knows and no human being can say with certainty 


that any one of them will hold good five years, or even 
six months hence. The public is worshipping a fetish, and therein 
lies the mischief. There is no harm in ignorance when admitted.. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing only when it passes for 
what it is not, but then it becomes a great evil. To pretend you 
know when you do not is to practise a vile deception, and this is 
what sanitary science has done for many a long day. It has im- 
posed itself upon a credulous and ignorant public to an extent 
which no medieval priesthood can parallel. The quack, the 
faddist, and the jobber have flourished upon it as never before. To 
this we owe such monstrous impostures as the Barking Sewage 
Works and the great message of salvation which emanated from 
Berlin last autumn. No paradox is too glaring, no rubbish too 
great, to offer in the sacred name of Science. 

It is a pity that the splendid achievements of real science and 
her great services to humanity should be thus dragged into dis- 
repute. If those who speak for her had the courage and the 
modesty to confess more generally the limited extent of their 
knowledge and the unlimited extent of their ignorance, we might 
have the good without the evil. And therefore we welcome the 
tendency in this direction shown at the Hygienic Congress as a 
most refreshing sign. If the public had been present at the 
sections of Engineering and Chemistry, for instance, and had heard 
the outspoken admissions of ignorance on the subject of drains and 
chemical analysis, it would have opened their eyes and rendered the 
profession of humbug a good deal less lucrative than it is. Drains 
are the darling subject of the day, excepting, perhaps, germs, which 
have recently ousted them in popular favour; drains are more to 
us than bread ; we live for them, so to speak, and it is supposed 
to be of unlimited importance to have them thus and thus, 
as laid down with absolute certainty by the “laws 
of sanitary science.” Yet here was the latest sanitary science 
asking such questions | as these :—Should drains be ventilated or 
not? Does the air in them move this way or that, and what 
makes it move at all? Is a ventilating shaft to the top of the 
house of any use or not? Is sewer gas really injurious? Is 
there any proof that it is? Is there such a thing as sewer gas at 
all, and if there is what is it composed of ? If germs cause 
disease, how can sewer air which contains fewer germs than that 
above ground be more injurious? and so forth. What becomes 
of the immutable “laws”? Or again, distinguished chemists 
might have been heard to say that chemical analysis is unable to 
determine the wholesomeness of water, that the disposal of 
sewage has never yet been placed on a scientific basis, that the 
composition of the air in towns needs further investigation, that 
we do not know what is the injurious element in fogs or even 
that they are injurious at all, that the supposed self-purification of 
rivers is unsupported by evidence, and so forth. Everywhere the 
burden was, “ We do not know,” “ We have yet to learn.” When 
this is the tone adopted by scientific men at a public meeting, is 
it too much to hope that the ridiculous and arrogant airs of 
omniscience, so long assumed by the modern priesthood, are being 
dropped by a younger and wiser generation ? 


MONEY MATTERS. 


_as failure of the Russian crops appears to be even more 

disastrous than any one ventured to anticipate. According 
to the organ of the Russian Ministry of Finance, the Russian 
requirements of rye for food and seed in the coming agricultura) 
year will be 994 millions of poods, while the whole yield of the 
crop will be only 711 millions of poods; there will thus be a 
deficiency of 283 millions of poods, or very nearly 30 per cent. 
As the great bulk of the population live upon rye, it is not sur- 
prising that the Government has decided to prohibit the export 
of the grain. Even with such a measure enforced there evidently 
must be widespread and severe distress. A very abundant 
potato crop would no doubt relieve the distress, but it remains 
to be seen what the potato crop will be. And in any case it is 
hardly probable that the abundance of potatoes will be such as to 
make up for a deficiency of 30 per cent. in the staple food of a 
population of a hundred millions of people—a population as large, 
that is to say, as those of the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy, all added together. And what makes the matter worse 
is that the other European countries, which are large consumers 
of rye, have also bad crops. Thus, the official organ of the 
German government estimates thet the German crop is nearly 
20 per cent. short ; and the crop is likewise bad in Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Italy. It is estimated that Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, and Italy import from Russia in the aggre- 
gate about twelve and a half million quarters of rye every 
year. This year, their own crops being short, they will need 
even more. And, as Russian exports are forbidden, it seems 
clear that the deficiency, both in the wheat-importing and the 
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wheat-exporting European countries, cannot be made good from 
any other source. Therefore the six countries enumerated must 
supply themselves with some other kind of food—chiefly, no 
doubt, potatoes, maize, and wheat. So clearly is it foreseen that 
the supply of rye throughout the world is quite insufficient for 
the demand, that the price of rye has already risen above that of 
wheat. No doubt speculation has played a part in the rise, but 
speculation is based upon an accurate calculation of the real 
situation. What is the deficiency of the other crops in Russia 
we are unable yet to say; for, following its usual course, the 
Government yet refuses to give such information as the world at 
large can rely upon. There appears to be no doubt, however, 
that the wheat crop is very bad as well as the rye; and it is 
certain that the wheat crop is short all over Western Europe. 
It seems safe to infer, therefore, that Russia will not be able to 
export much grain of any kind during the next twelve months, 
and consequently it follows that Western Europe will have to 
depend mainly for its foreign supplies upon the United States. 
The wheat and the rye production of the world being thus defi- 
cient, and the demand in consequence being exceptionally great, 
the price of wheat is naturally higher than it has been at the same 
date for a considerable time past, and yet rye, which is usually so 
much cheaper than wheat, is now actually dearer. We need no 
further proof of what has just been said that the distress through- 
out Russia must be severe. The poorer classes having to turn to 
much dearer food than they ordinarily consume, will necessarily 
suffer great privation, and the peasantry will be plunged in distress 
by the failure of their crops. So serious is the outlook already 
that the Russian Government has to allocate 15 millions of 
roubles for public works to enable the poorer classes in the affected 
districts to live. It will alsohave to provide seed. But if the 
Government has to set about providing public works in the month 
of August, what will the state of affairs be in midwinter? It 
would be out of place here to speculate as to whether distress so 
widespread and so deep will bring about political troubles ; 
but it is clear that it must very disastrously affect the 
finances of the Empire. In the first place, the Government 
will have to spend large sums to avert famine ; and, in the second 
place, it will be unable to collect the taxes in the affected dis- 
tricts. Inevitably, therefore, there will be a large deficit this 
year and next year, and when the finances are so disordered there 
is almost sure to be a heavy fall in Russian bonds. The fall in 
rouble notes has already disturbed the Berlin Bourse ; and if 
there is a sharp fall in all kinds of Russian securities, as is 
reasonably to be expected, the Paris as well as the Berlin Bourse 
will suffer. In any event, it is clear that so great a failure of 
the crops in one of the chief grain-exporting countries of the 
world must have a very unfortunate influence upon the wheat 
market. Naturally the decree forbidding the export of rye has 
been followed by a very considerable rise in the price of 
wheat in the United States. The rise, of course, is imme- 
diately due to the action of speculators; but the speculators, 
we may be sure, are shrewd and wealthy people, and if 
they act with the decision which generally characterizes them, 
they will exaggerate a rise that threatens to be serious enough 
without their interference. It is to be feared, then, that 
the coming winter will be a trying one for most European 
countries, because food will be dearer than it has been for 
several years past, and because the working classes will have 
less money to spend on all other things. As far as can now be 
judged, Germany will suffer more than any other European 
country, except Russia, for the poorer classes in Germany live to 
a far larger extent upon rye, and the rye imports being cut off, 
they will have to depend far more largely upon dearer foods. 
The bread bill therefore of the working classes in Germany will be 
out of all proportion larger than it has been for many years past. 
Distress in the great towns, a decline in trade, and a breakdown 
of speculation are therefore reasonably to be looked for. 

The prospect of large imports of wheat, not only into this 
country but into Western Europe generally, owing to the failure 
of the Russian crops and the bad harvests throughout the West 
of Europe, is at length convincing bankers and bill-brokers that 
they have been speculating too confidently upon continued cheap- 
ness of money. No doubt, Germany will have to import much 
more than other European countries, and the principal demand 
for gold will, therefore, fall upon her. But we must not forget 
that Germany may sell immense amounts of Stock Exchange 
securities in London and Paris, and thereby divert from he-self 
some, at least, of the gold demand. Besides, even if the greater 
burden falls upon Germany, we shall have to pay for some por- 
tion of our imports in gold, Yet the advance in the rate of 
discount is not much. The quotation is hardly 1} per cent. 
From this time forward, however, it is likely to rise, not only 
because of the danger of gold exports, but because harvesting is 
‘now beginning, and we may expect for some months to come a 
considerable outflow of coin and notes. 


The price of silver is only 45,5,d. per ounce, and the market is 
weak. There is little demand for any country, and the New 
York operators are quite inactive, whether because their attention 
is absorbed by the speculation in grain and securities, or whether 
they despair just now of materially affecting the market. 

The Russian Ukase prohibiting the export of rye has given 
birth to a great speculation in American railroad securities, 
Naturally, it began in the United States. For months past the 
public here has been expecting such a movement. It was seen 
that the harvest in America is so good, and in Europe so bad, 
that speculation, sooner or later, must revive. But, owing to the 
fear of difficulties in London, the great operators in New York 
remained inactive. Suddenly, however, the issue of the Russian 
Ukase changed their tactics, and the rise during the past 
week has been great and general. Our readers will bear 
in mind that most American railroad shares dealt in upon 
the London market are purely speculative; that is to say, 
they are not dividend-paying, and therefore are fit only for 
speculators. All the same, the rise has immensely improved 
the position in London. All holders of American railroad 
securities find now that the value of their property is higher than 
it has been for over a year; consequently they are able to sell or 
to borrow more largely. In either case their credit has improved. 
More remarkable, however, than the rise in United States stocks, 
because less expected, is the advance in South American securi- 
ties. Partly, no doubt, this is the result of the improvement in 
the United States, but largely also it is owing to a growing 
conviction that the crisis in the Argentine Republic has reached 
the last stage, and that a change now must be for the better. 
Besides, the opinion is gaining ground that the great financial 
houses interested are preparing to send out a commissioner to 
study the situation on the spot and report a plan of settlement. 
Some weeks ago the Statist suggested that this should be 
done. The suggestion was eagerly welcomed by the City; in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon Lord Rothschild’s Committee 
to act upon it; and the belief is now very general that before long 
it will be announced that a commissioner is going. So great is the 
change of feeling, owing to the improvement in the securities of 
both North and South America, that investment business has also 
increased, investors thinking that under the altered conditions 
prices are not likely to fall lower, and that therefore they had 
better buy now. Inter-Bourse securities too have been fairly steady. 
Indeed, there has actually been a recovery in both Portuguese and 
Spanish. This is mainly due to Paris operations. The Berlin Bourse 
is very weak, Germany, as we have said, clearly will suffer more 
than any other European country, except Russia herself, from 
the failure of the Russian crops, and it looks now as if the long 
apprehended crisis in Berlin cannot be averted for many months. 

It is understood that Dr. Ellauri, the Uruguayan Commissioner, 
has nearly arranged for the settlement of the Uruguayan debt. 
It is said that the interest is to be reduced all round to 3} per 
cent., and that all classes of bonds are to be amalgamated. Much 
opposition will be offered. The holders of the Five per Cents 
object that they have a prior claim on the Customs, and therefore 
ought to get better terms than others, and the holders of the 
Six per Cents allege that it is unfair to put the Two Million Loan 
taken by Messrs. Baring Brothers on the same footing as their 
own bonds. 

There has been a sharp rise in the prices of all grain this week. 
At one time rye was run up above wheat in Germany and 
Holland ; and, though there has been some check, it is expected 
that there will be another advance. In the United States there 
has been a very active speculation both in wheat and maize, and 
the English markets, of course, have followed the foreign. 


The chief changes during the week have been in North and 
South American securities. Beginning with the United States 
purely speculative shares—which, we may remind the reader, 
investors had better let alone—Atchison closed on Thursday at 
363, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday evening of as 
much as 3}; Erie shares closed at 22, a rise of 2}; Denver 
common shares closed at 153, a rise of 13; Central Pacific shares 
closed at 30}, a rise of 3; Union Pacific shares closed at 37}, 
a rise of 24; Milwaukee shares closed at 694, a rise of 
33; and Louisville and Nashville shares closed at 73$, a rise of 
34. Coming now to the dividend-paying stocks, though it may 
be objected that Louisville and Nashville pay a dividend, and 
ought not, therefore, to be classed amongst purely speculative 
descriptions, still they have not yet taken such a position as 
would justify us in classing them amongst the sound investment. 
stocks. Lake Shore shares closed on Thursday evening at 115}, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday evening of 3}. 
Illinois shares closed at 99, a rise of 34; New York Central 
shares closed at 104}, a rise of 2}, and Pennsylvania shares elosed 
at 52}, a rise of 1. Even more remarkable has been the advance 
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in South American shares. Argentine bonds of 1886 closed on 
Thursday at 63, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
asmuch as 5. The Four and a Half per Cents closed at 34-36, a 
rise of 2}. The National Cedulas of the “A” Series closed at 
19, a rise of 1}; and those of the “B” Series closed also at 19, a 
cise of 14. The Provincial Six per Cents of Buenos Ayres closed 
at 36-38, arise compared with the preceding Thursday of 5; and 
the Provincial Cedulas of the “I” Series closed at 10}, a rise of 
#. Argentine railway stocks sharedinthe general advance. Thus 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary stock closed on Thurs- 
day at 141-143, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 
as much as 8. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 
80-83, a rise of 3; and Central Argentine closed at 55-57, also 
a rise of 3. Uruguay Unified closed at 38}, a rise of 14; and 
the New Sixes closed at 414, a rise of 2. Venezuela bonds closed 
at 45, rise of 1. Honduras closed at 7, also a rise of 1; 
Guatemala Four per Cent. Externals closed at 33-35, a rise of 
2; and the Guatemala Sixes Internal closed at 35-37, a rise of 
4. On the other hand, Brazilians of 1888 closed at 75, a fall of 
14; and the Fours of 1889 closed at 703, a fall of 3. Chilian 
Four and a Half per Cents of 1886 closed at 77, also a fall 
of 1}. 


THE WEATHER. 


C= reports of the weather for the last few weeks have been 
little varied ; we have had each day the same tale to tell of 
sunshine and showers, with frequent thunderstorms; one de- 
pression has followed another in quick succession, and tempera- 
ture has been low for the time of year. In the week now under 
consideration, although there has been an improvement over many 
parts of the Continent and in the South of our islands, with 
warmer weather, conditions have remained very unsettled, and 
there have been heavy rains and gales in the North. On Thurs- 
day (13th) heavy rain fell in the North of Ireland, and a storm 
of unusual severity is reported from East Lancashire. The heavy 
downpour caused the streams to overflow, and in Accrington, 
Chorley, and Rossendale the floods were very severe, doing great 
damage to property, though happily no loss of life is reported. 
On Friday, also, rain fell in the North of England and at many 
of the Irish stations, and small amounts fell in Germany. All 
other parts were fine or fair. On Thursday the thermometer 
egistered 65° or 70° in many parts of the United Kingdom, 80° 
or more in the South of France, and 95° at Lisbon. On Friday 
the daily maxima were 76° in London, 68° in Berlin, and 79° in 
Paris. On Saturday rain fell in the North and East of our 
islands, as well as in Denmark and Germany. Thunderstorms 
occurred at some of the German stations and at Rochefort. 
Over the greater part of the United Kingdom temperature 
between 65° and 70°; but it was much higher at many of 
the Continental stations ; 99° was recorded at Rochefort, and 97° 
at Madrid. Sunday was fine over the greater part of Europe; 
but in the afternoon heavy rain set in over the South of Ireland, 
o’8 in. fell at Valencia Island, and an inch at Roche’s Point. 
Temperature had again fallen below the average, in the North of 
our islands it did not exceed 60°, and it was below 70° in the 
Eastern, Midland, and Southern counties. On Monday an area 
of low pressure was lying off the North-west of Ireland, and 
storm-signals were hoisted at our Northern stations; the wind 
‘was strong at some of our Western stations, and a gale from the 
South-eastward was experienced in the North of Scotland. Rain 
fell over the whole of the United Kingdom, the greatest amounts 
being rather over an inch at Donaghadee, and nearly an inch at 
Aberdeen. During the night the depression in the North-west 
passed away to the Northward, but it was followed by secondary 
disturbances. Heavy showers fell during Tuesday in many parts 
of Western Europe, and thunderstorms occurred in South Wales 
and Perpignan. On Wednesday (19th) the weather continued 
changeable and showery, and the conditions were favourable for 
the development of shallow depressions over our islands. In the 
afternoon a thunderstorm with heavy rain passed over London. 


THE STRIFE OF THE PATRIOTS. 


J HEARD a sound of patriots contending 
In high debate, beyond the Irish Sea, 
And deemed those disputants to be defending 
Each his own scheme of Home Rule policy. 
“ Devoted souls!” I cried, “O twin Apostles! 
Lo! even as Peter was by Paul withstood, 
So, for the faith’s sake each the other jostles 
In common zeal for the believer's good.” 
And yet—and yet, methought the words of choler 
With which just then my listening ear was stunned 
Sounded like, “ Yah! let go that Yankee dollar! 
Loose, loose your hold upon that Paris Fund.” 


Whereto the other angrily retorted, 
“Go to the . . . Who are you, I mean, to talk? 
This Fund’s assistance fast enough you courted 
When you and brave O’B. thought fit to walk. 
Yes, honest John, you ‘ shot’ me for a thousand, 
You or your lawyer, when you broke your bail, 
You like your ‘things’ about you in your house, and 
You take no pleasure in a sheriff's sale. 
You're no poor devil down in Tipperary 
To be evicted thus ; so I was dunned, 
And got you, own it, out of your quandary 
By draft upon that self-same Paris Fund.” 


To whom the flustered D-ll-on, hot and furious, 
“Ho! did you really? I was not aware! 
Yet my estreated bail—it may seem curious— 
Happened to be jive hundred pounds! So there! 
While as for furniture of mine in danger, 
And rescued by your intervention quick ; 
Well, that’s a circumstance that’s even stranger, 
Because I don’t possess a single stick. 
(I don’t, observe, deny it altogether, 
Direct denials I have ever shunned), 
And so once more I ask the question, whether 
You mean to stick to this same Paris Fund.” 


“Oh!” says P-rn-ll, “ You want another, do you? 
With all my heart, then; where shall I begin ? 
With that two thousand that was handed to you 
To reimburse the sureties you let in? 
Or—since I've got my hand in at exposures— 
There was that little matter of five thou. 
To pay your overdrafts. You like disclosures. 
How do you relish what I’ve given you now ? 
Surely, with calls like these, our bag of treasure 
Might well appear a little less rotund ; 
I should advise you—risking your displeasure — 
To drop the subject of the Paris Fund.” 


And then the Honest One again objected 
To the Discrowned One’s statement of the facts, 
And the Discrowned One triflingly corrected 
His history of the Honest One his acts. 
And then—well, then I thought with mirth and wonder 
Of all those bids for gallery applause 
What time Gladstonian lightning and stage thunder 
So flashed and rumbled round this holy Cause ; 
Of all the fuss and fume, the gush and gabble, 
Lavished upon this movement moribund 
That's here expiring in a sordid squabble 
Over the wreck of a nefarious fund. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHN ERICSSON.* 


a I CONSIDER there were but two epochs of science—the one 
marked by Newton, the other by Ericsson,” is the remark 
of one “ Professor” Mapes, and may stand as a fair sample of 
American hyperbole. Fortunately, Mr. Church has taken a more 
reasonable line in these two volumes, and the result is a fairly 
discriminating Life of the eminent Swede. Beyond allowing 
Ericsson to blow his own trumpet with rather startling vigour, 
the biographer has scarcely exceeded the license which biographers 
take to be their due, and has at least attempted no concealment 
of the faults of his hero. Ericsson has described himself as “the 
person who has done more to promote marine engineering, 
mechanical motors, implements of naval warfare, &c., than any 
ten persons together during the last third of the lifetime of the 
American Republic.” That Ericsson should have said this about 
himself is a measure of his weakness; that the words should be, 
on the whole, not very far from true is a measure of his strength. 
His vanity was unbounded, his temper was ungovernable, his 
prejudices were ineradicable, his scientific knowledge was meagre 
at the best. It is no exaggeration to describe his life as a lo 
quarrel. He would brook no criticism, he gave his egotism 
eccentricity a loose rein, and was for ever claiming credit which 
his contemporaries would not admit. In a word, he was what, 
in the expressive language of his adopted land, is called a “ crank.” 
But for all that, Ericsson possessed beyond question a mechanical 
genius of the first order. Daringly original, rarely fertile, with 
a resolution strong enough to overbear the opposition that his want 
of tact provoked, and a power of work that almost compensated for 
the isolation into which he withdrew himself, he did great things, 
and did them for the most part single-handed. Probably the 
achievement for which he is Peet known was the building of 


* The Life of John Ericsson, By William Conant Church, 2 vols. 
: Sampson Low & Co. 
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the earliest turret ironclad—the famous Monitor—which .urned 
the tide of Federal fortunes on the naval side of the American 
War. The conception of the “cheese-box on a raft” was his 
own ; he forced it, by sheer audacity and strength of will, upon a 
conservative and incredulous administration. He undertook the 
financial risk in the event of failure. Before the contract was 
signed he was laying the keel, and in a hundred days the Monitor 
was ready to put to sea, every detail of the ship and her armament 
having been worked out by Ericsson’s own hand. To aman who 
could accomplish work of that kind in that way even a good deal 
of bragging may be forgiven. , 

Born in Sweden in 1803, Ericsson began to show his taste for 
engineering so early that, by his own account, he was a respect- 
> deubion at nine. He picked up some professional 
knowledge, as a lad, at the works of the Géta Canal, and made 
himself acquainted with artillery by joining the Swedish army. 
At the age of twenty-three he came to London with an invention 
or two in his pocket, and soon entered into partnership with John 
Braithwaite, who assisted him to bring out his first hot-air motor. 
The steam fire-engine of Braithwaite and Ericsson was another 
novel departure in engineering which may be said to have been 
before its time. Years afterwards its substantial features were 
revived in a successful machine. A little later came the era of 
railways, when Ericsson narrowly missed the place which history 
accords to George Stephenson in the development of the locomo- 
tive. The problem—in the words of the immortal Wilkinson— 
was “the enfranchisement of the meaner classes from the fetters 
of pedestrianism ; to move the poor required cars before which 
those of the triumphing Czesars must pale their ineffectual competi- 
tion,” and the best solution of the problem was sought in a 
manner befitting a sporting community. In the famous race of 
locomotives at Rainhill, in 1829, Ericsson’s “ Novelty” was the 
only serious competitor of Stephenson’s “ Rocket.” Indeed the 
“Novelty ” ran the faster of the two. It is said to have done a 
mile in fifty-six seconds, and it would have gained the day but 
for the bursting of a steam-pipe. wed 

Ericsson’s next conspicuous piece of work was the “caloric 
engine, a motor using heated air instead of steam, provided with a 
“ regenerator ” to deprive the air of heat at one part of the operation 
and restore it at another. In the invention of the regenerator 
Ericsson had been anticipated by Stirling, but the cycle of opera- 
tions in his engine was different. He fell into the error common 
at that time of supposing heat to be a substance which should 
suffer no loss of quantity in passing through an engine ; neverthe- 
less his device was scientifically sound, and the engine, though it 
failed to realize his extravagant expectations, was actually less 
wasteful of fuel than any steam engine. But its great bulk, in 
proportion to the power developed, was a serious drawback, and 
the difficulty of communicating heat to the working air without 
burning the vessels that contained it was so great as to forma 
fatal objection to the use of the engine on any large scale. When 
he went a few years later to New York, Ericsson succeeded in 
persuading some merchants there to have a ship of two thousand 
tons built to his design and fitted with his hot-air engines. The 
Ericsson hot-air ship had but a brief life. She was a brilliant 
and highly instructive failure, worth more in the history of in- 
vention than a good many successes. At last the hot-air engine 
found a legitimate field as a motor for small powers, and little 
engines of the Ericsson type are now in tolerably common use. 

fore leaving England, Ericsson took a large share in another 
matter of first-rate importance. The history of the application 
of the screw to steamships is a vexed question into which we 
need not enter; that Ericsson was at least one of the inventors is 
beyond question. He was the first to use the propeller in its 
modern form, with the shaft passing through a stufling box at the 
stern, below the water line, and with the engine working directly 
on it by means of simple cranks instead of through spur-wheel 
gearing. For years he preached to deaf ears the enormous advan- 
tage which the screw possesses over paddle-wheels in vessels of 
war, inasmuch as the propeller itself and the engines that drive it 
may all be set below the water-line, out of reach of an enemy’s 
shot. He built and engined steamers to show the applicability of 
the screw ; but even these object-lessons failed to overcome the 
official prejudice which affirmed that a ship driven by a screw 
“could not possibly steer because the power was applied at the 
stern.” One of Ericsson's screw ships was sent to New York, 
where she was received with so much enthusiasm as to convince 
the inventor that he would find the right field for his enterprise 
in the United States, Accordingly, after thirteen years of im- 
mense inventive activity in England, he crossed the Atlantic in 
1839, and remained, as he says, “a steady New-Yorker” until 
his death, just half a century later. Up to the very end (March 8, 
1889) he was incessantly at work, Bon spending fourteen hours 
a day over his drawing-board for seven sm a week, allowing 
himself no distraction, and living for the most part the life of a 
recluse. 

He soon introduced the screw into the American navy, and 
busied himself for some years over that and the hot-air ship, 
troubling grievously the still if muddy waters of the Republican 
bureaucracy, ‘The oflicials at Washington viewed with hostility 
and mistrust the daring civilian who not only proposed to teach 
them their business, but did it with a fine imperiousness which 
the official mind is apt to resent. In 18 4 he wrote to Napoleon IIL, 
advising the construction of an ironclad of a new type, and received 
a polite negative in reply, But in 1861 the Civil War gave 
Ericsson his opportunity, The Confederates had secured the 


steamer Merrimac, were putting armour-plate on her, and were 
preparing to play havoc with the Federal fleet, which consisted 
entirely of unarmoured vessels, At this crisis Ericsson wrote to 
Lincoln, offering to construct a vessel which would destroy the 
rebel craft. It is a new proof of Lincoln’s administrative judg- 
ment that he did not at once put in the waste-basket a letter the 
tone of which may be judged from this sentence :— 

Apart from the fact that the proposed vessel is very simple in construc- 

tion, due weight, I respectfully submit, should be given to the cireum- 
stance that its projector possesses practical and constructive skill shared by 
no engineer now living. 
The proposal was referred toa Board of Admirals, who were 
about to reject it, when Ericsson appeared in person, and fairly 
stormed them into giving a favourable verdict. The result was 
the building of the Monitor and the battle of Hampton Roads. 

The officers to whom the oo fighting of Ericsson’s 
turret-ship was entrusted seem to have exhausted the possibi- 
lities of mismanagement; and, though the engagement of the 
Monitor with the Merrimac was in consequence only a drawn 
game, the Confederates saw that in skilled hands the enemy could 
have sunk them in twenty minutes. The moral victory lay deci- 
sively with Ericsson, and the success of the turret system was 
assured. 

We have no space to give an account of the solar motor for the 
direct utilization of the sun’s heat which engaged his attention in 
late life, or of his scores of minor inventions. Ericsson's per- 
sonality is less attractive than his work. To do justice to his 
domestic history would require the pen of his eminent com- 
patriot, Mr. Ibsen. That anatomist of family life might make a 
nice little play with such dramatis persone as the Swedish girl 
to whom Ericsson was betrothed, whom he deserted on coming 
to England, and by whom he had a son; of the English wife who 
went with him to America, but soon returned, leaving him there, 
who never saw him again, though they maintained a tolerably 
friendly correspondence for a long lifetime; and of the son, who 
was forty-eight years old when Ericsson began to correspond 
with him—only to tell him, by the way, that he was, “ unfortu- 
nately, so conceited that advice is useless”; of the son's wife, 
whom Ericsson consoled when she became a widow by saying 
that her husband’s constitution had been “ destroyed by his own 
senselessness.” This apparently was because he mw | to follow 
his father’s amateur medical advice. It is small wonder that 
Ericsson's friends and relatives could not stomach his atrocious 
temper and superb egotism. To tell his dearest friend not to 
show his d—d face inside the door again, and to write to a re- 
lative to this effect—“ Providence has, for certain wise purposes, 
given me greater abilities to use within certain limits than to any 
other mortal ”—may be characteristic notes ; but such things leave 
little room for the play of the affections. LEricsson’s character 
was as far removed from the commonplace as were his inven- 
tions. Taking the character and work together, we may admit 
him to be one of the most —y x gures of the century. 
His life deserved to be written, and Mr. Church has done it, on 
the whole, very well. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


R. OSCAR WILDE'S volume of short tales, entitled Lor@ 
Arthur Savile’s Crime ; and other Stories, is, as might have 
been expected, full of clever attempts in epigram and fantasy. 
Nevertheless, the stories may be as models of defective art. 
Their wildly improbable and extravagantly fanciful nature s 
comparison with such works as The Dynamiter, but the superiority 
of Mr. Stevenson as an artist will at once be felt. However 
fanciful a story may be, it should yet be consistent with laws of 
its own, its several parts should fg together, and the style 
should be suitable to the subject. This is a principle of art 
which the true artist never allows himself to lose sight of, and 
in consequence his wildest tales have a logic and reality of 
their own, and the reader's imagination is carried along with 
them. But Mr, Wilde's stories are like the remembrance of 
a dream in waking hours; there is a complete want of 
harmony about them ; they are not written in one key, and the 
style continually as if the author had himself not 
decided what style to Moreover, though happy enough ip 
dialogue, he seems to possess little purely narrative skill, and his 
style is never really dramatic because always self-conscious and 
atlected. Lastly, Mr. Wilde has overweighted his narrative with 
superfluous descriptions, and needlessly elaborate details, which, 
instead of adding to the vividness and general humour of the 
situation, seem out of place, and therefore heavy. 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime is the story of a young man, of ex+ 
cellent character and benevolent disposition, who is told by a 
chiromantist that “ Murder” is written on the palm of his hand, 
and that he is fated to kill some one. He is to a charm- 
ing young lady, but feels that to marry her with this crime still 
hanging over him would be inconsistent with his high principles. 
He must commit his crime first, and then “ he could take her to 


* Lord Arthur Savile's Crime; and Other Stories, By Oscar Wilde 
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Buried in the Breakers; or, Paul Crew's Story. By Mrs. Comyns Carr, 
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his arms, knowing that she would never have to blush for him, 
never have to hang her head in shame.” Putting all selfish 
considerations aside, therefore, he at once begins to search for a 
victim, and first tries to poison an old lady. This failing, he next 
attempts to blow up his uncle, the Dean of Chichester, but with 
no satisfactory results. Depressed and “aman by these 
failures, he walks one night down to the Thames Embankment. 
There he discovers the little chiromantist, who is the author of 
all his troubles, leaning over the parapet :— 

A brilliant idea flashed across him, and he stole softly up behind. In a 
moment he had seized Mr. Podgers by the legs and flung him into the 
Thames. There was a coarse oath, a heavy splash, and all was still 
Lord Arthur looked anxiously over, but could see nothing of the chiro- 
mantist but a tall hat, pirouetting in an eddy of moonlit water... . At 
Yast he seemed to have realized the decree of destiny. He heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, and Sybil’s name came to bis lips. 

“Have you dropped anything, sir?” said a voice behind him 
suddenly. 

He turned round and saw a po'iceman with a bull’s eye lantern, 
aa Nothing of any importance, sergeant,”’ he answered smiling. 


There is abundance of humour, if not of novelty, in the idea of 
this story, yet somehow the reader is left with an impression that 
the idea is much better than the treatment of it. The variety 
of tone which we have already noticed produces a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and unrest. The opening, with its cynical remarks 
and reflections on society and life in general, reminds one of 
Dorian Gray. The author then ye in highflown melo- 
dramatic language to describe in a ludicrously elaborate way the 
horror of the hero when he is made aware of his fate; and then 
once more the style changes abruptly, and becomes as farcical as 
that of Mr. Anstey. Thesame incongruity occurs in “ The Canter- 
ville Ghost.” Again the idea is so good that one regrets it has not 
been more satisfactorily worked out. A haunted house is sold by a 
degenerate heir to an American family. Hitherto the ghost has 

it all his own way, and has successfully haunted for several 
centuries; but, after the United States minister, his wife, his 
daughter, and his twin sons are established at Canterville Chase, 
he is mortified and insulted every time he appears by finding that 
he can in no way terrify or appal them, and is merely a butt for 
the tical jokes of the twins. They frighten him with a bogey 
of their own making, they rub out his ineradicable bloodstains 
with “Pinkerton’s Champion Stain Remover and Paragon 
Detergent.” The father presents him with a bottle of the 
“Tammany Rising Sun Lubricator” to oil his chains, and the 
mother—who is “ an excellent example of the fact that we have 
really everything in common with America nowadays, except, of 
course, language ”—offers him a bottle of “ Dr. Dobell’s Tincture ” 
as a cure for indigestion. But the story is spoilt by the character 
of the ghost himself, who is neither one thing nor the other, 
neither flesh nor spirit. He never eats or sleeps, and can vanish 
into air and assume any shape he likes; but he suffers acutely 
when he knocks his shins, and he trips up over his winding-sheet 
when he runs, and talks to the minister's daughter about “ the 
cheap severity of abstract ethics.” The end, moreover, of the 
= is absurdly incongruous and out of place. 

r. Wilde has talked, lectured, and written so much upon art 
that we may sup him to be, in his own eyes, an authority on 
the subject. It is, therefore, the more surprising to find in these 
stories a want of artistic finish which we should only expect in 
a youthful beginner. Mr. Wilde is fond of epigram; he tells 
us, in the opening scene of Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, that 
at Lady Windermere’s there were “several royal acade- 
micians disguised as artists”; we feel that he would himself be 
able to assume this disguise with greater success if he would try 
sometimes to be less clever and more natural. His stories might 
then have a more plausible ring in them, and his really bright 
wit a worthier setting. 

Buried in the Breakers is very superior to the ordinary shilling 
novel. The tale is a melancholy one, as the title denotes, and 
an old one, too, though always interesting. It is the story 
of a woman who, having married a man she res and 
admires, finds too late that her love is for another. It is written 
with force and feeling, and with a complete absence of 

ity which is rare. The characters live and are drawn 
with considerable skill. The author, however, is, perhaps, 
too apt to overcome her difficulties by avoiding them. She has 
written a love ee but has carefully kept out of it all the 
love scenes, and when the situation becomes really difficult 
and complicated, she abruptly ends it by drowning half her 
dramatis persone. Her style is imaginative, but the adjectives 
are too thickly piled on, and where in her descriptions she 
attempts to write in the language of poetry, the result is onl 
bad One may, for instance, soon have enough of cob 
sentences as the following :— 

What is it that this fair wan woman, standing as a spirit of the marsh 
bm the strand that it has wrenched from the ocean's grasp—what is it 

she has to say to the sea to-night? A great deal it may be, for she 
stands there a long time, beneath the drenching rain and before the blind- 
ing mist that lies on the level behind her, looking out across the surging, 
weary waste of sad water, and listening to the voice of the wind and the 


A Divided Duty is a novel with many merits. It is not long, 
it is interesting, and the tone of it is cheerful and healthy. The 
heroine is the typical “ ministering angel,” and is able to soothe 
the “pain and anguish” which wrings the brow of the hero. The 
plot is somewhat improbable, and the number of coincidences 
which oceur to bring all the right people together exceeds the 


usual liberal allowance allotted to the ordinary novel. The hero 
behaves like Eugene Aram throughout the book, but is proved 
innocent after all at the end. The writer, being a woman, of 
course gives the strongest character to one of her own sex, and 
Miss Bender is a sort of female Monte Cristo with a thirst for 
vengeance and a power of tracking her victim to earth only to be 
equalled by that hero. Unfortunately, however, she spots the 
wrong man, and her life’s work, therefore, is thrown away. The 
best drawn character in the book is that of the old maid who 
deserts her career as a governess to take up art in Paris, and while 
seeking to lead an artistic life, only succeeds in being untidy and 
unpractical. 


CROZET’S VOYAGE.* 


Tas voyage which Mr. Ling Roth has translated is not intrin- 
sically of much interest or value. His coadjutor in the task 
of preparing the book—Mr. Boosé, who writes the preface—says, 
indeed, that it is “ surprising” the voyage has “ not received the 
full attention of the English translator until now.” To Mr. 
Boosé, who is Librarian of the Colonial Institute, the narrative is 
naturally of value as completing a set, so to speak—as filling up 
the story of discovery in Australasia. This is a real merit, no 
doubt, but it is a subordinate one, and does not make the voyage 
attractive in itself. Crozet, whose name is borne by the volume 
and also by a group of barren islands in the southern Indian 
Ocean, was not himself the commander of the expedition, The 
first chief was Marion du Fresne, who was massacred by the 
Maories in New Zealand, and after his death the command fell to 
Duclesmeur, who brought the ships back. Crozet is remembered 
because it was he who composed the narrative. The voyage was 
not primarily undertaken for purposes of discovery, and did, as a 
matter of fact, little more than go over ground already care- 
fully surveyed by Cook, to whom full honour is done by Crozet. 
The expedition, which consisted of two vessels, the Mascarin 
and the Marquis de Castries, fitted out by the efforts of Marion 
himself, sailed from the Isle de France to carry back a certain 
Aoutouroa, who had been brought to Europe from Taiti by 
Bougainville in 1769. But the repatriation of the Taitian was 
not the only object, for Marion intended to discover if he could, 
and to promote French interests generally in the Southern Seas, 
None of these three objects was effectually served by the voyage. 
Aoutourou died of smallpox at Bourbon—the only discoveries 
etlected were those of some of the barren and wet islands of the 
south Indian Ocean—Marion himself was cut off with a consider- 
able part of his men in New Zealand, and the ships returned by 
way of the Philippine Islands. The most striking, indeed the 
only remarkable event of the voyage was the murder of Marion 
in the Bay of Islands. No satisfactory account of this event 
ever has been, or ever can be given. The French had been for 
some time in the Bay of Islands, where they were refitting. 
According to Crozet, their relations with the natives were 
excellent. Marion trusted the Maories implicitly, and had 
been on long expeditions up country with them. The i 
notions of that people as to the freedom to be allowed to un- 
married women seemed to the Frenchmen to remove the only 
possible cause of quarrel. Yet one day while Marion with a 
gang of men was engaged in hauling a Kauri pine out of which 

e was to have made a spar, and the Maories were actively help- 
ing them, the Frenchmen were suddenly attacked and killed to a 
man. There was no survivor to tell the tale, and no serious 
account of it has ever been collected from vague Maori tra- 
dition. The other French parties on shore learnt what had 
happened in time to save themselves; but they never cleared 
up the mystery, and never effectually avenged their country- 
men. Whether Marion had unwittingly offended against the 
taboo, or whether the savages simply broke into one of their 
sudden outbreaks of fury, or whether the desire to obtain 
human flesh was the real motive of the murderers, are the 
uestions which have been asked but will never be answered. 

rozet seems to have had an opinion of his own, and a plausible 
one, too. He thought it was all the natural wickedness of 
savage man, and takes occasion to address some tart remarks to 
the philosophers who “attribute gratuitously to them (the 
savages) more virtues and less vices than possessed (sic) by men 
whom they are pleased to call artificial, because forsooth educa- 
tion has perfected their reason.” Crozet for his part had been 
all over the world, and his observations had convinced him that 
the natural man is the most dangerous of all wild beasts. —— 
years or so after the voyage of the Mascarin and the Marquis 
Castries the case of Gelen against the philosophers was to be 
extraordinarily well supported at home. 


A MANUAL OF BIBLIOGRAPHY.+ 


M® ROGERS has contrived to compress into a small space a 
considerable amount of information as to early printing 
and rare books. In less than two hundred pages we have all the 
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chief points set clearly forth by which we may learn to recog- 
nize what is good, and to understand the why and wherefore 
of the choice of those who collect. Mr. Rogers does not pretend 
to have made a complete summary of the subject, but he has 
written enough to stimulate the reader's curiosity, and to induce 
him to inquire further. In one important particular he makes no 
uncertain sound. As to the first invention of the art of printing 
he has no doubts, and it must be allowed that he gives good reasons 
for avowing the old belief in Gutenberg which during the last few 

has been somewhat disturbed by rival, if unfounded, claims. 

. Rogers mentions the pretensions of Haarlem in Holland and 

of Feltre in Italy, and dismisses them because the Dutch historians 
do not make any mention of Coster until about one hundred and 
thirty years after his death, and because the claim of Castaldi is 
founded on a chronicle of the seventeenth century “which refers 
the reader back to a still more ancient chronicle, which, unfortu- 
nately, has never been forthcoming.” The claims of Strasburg 
are more serious. If the first book was not printed there, “ at 
least the first attempts were made in that city.” It is proved by 
contemporary records that John Gutenberg in 1435 was in part- 
nership with certain citizens of Strasburg. A law-suit ensued, 
“and Gutenberg, not having been able to accomplish his aims at 
Strasburg, returned to Mentz in 1445, and again occupied himself 
there with singular assiduity in the art of printing.” The secret 
was kept at Mentz until 1462, “but in that year Adolph, Elector 
of Nassau, supported by Pope Pius II., attacked and took the city 
assault, carrying devastation everywhere. In consequence of 
is, the working printers of Mentz were scattered over Germany, 
Italy, and France.” Printing found a warm reception at the 
hands of the learned Italians, and by 1480 was practised in eighty 
cities. The monks of Subiaco welcomed two of the German 
workmen, Sweynheim and Pannartz, and, after printing some 
grammars, they issued a Cicero de Oratore and a Lactantius, ending 
with St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. We next find them at 
Rome, where the first book illustrated with cuts, the Meditationes 
of Turrecremata, was issued by a rival, also from Germany, Ulric 
Han, called Udalricus Gallus. France quickly followed Italy, and 
in 1470 Gering and Krantz printed the Epistola Pergamensis at 
is. Caxton introduced the new art in to England in 1477, 
when he issued the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers. “ His 
industry was marvellous,” says Mr. Rogers, “for he himself 
mentions that he had translated no less than twenty-one 
books ; and in the fourteen years he lived in England he printed 
more than 18,000 nearly all of them folio size, and nearly 
eighty separate books.” Mr. Rogers explodes once more the Oxford 
— which had grown round an E.xposicio Sancti Hieronymi with 
a date misprinted to read MCCCCLXVIII. 

In the next chapter Mr. Rogers deals with bibliomaniacs and 
gives us some examples of high prices and some particulars as to 
catalogues. A Psalmorum Codex, printed on vellum by Fust and 
Schoeffer, was sold at Sotheby’s in 1884 for 4,950/., being the 
highest price ever given for a single book; but the so-called 

azarine Bible, from Gutenberg’s press, has fetched in late years 
as much as 2,690/., 3,400/., and even 3,900/. Caxton’s books often 
approach a thousand, and if they are in anything like good con- 
dition, almost always fetch more than 500/. Mr. Rogers does well 
to warn the ignorant collector that it is necessary to distinguish 
between a work and an edition. “A certain work may be very 
common, but this or that of its various editions may be very 
rare.” It is this knowledge which constitutes the bibliographer. 
Mr. Rogers gives an excellent list of the abbreviations most used, 
describing and cataloguing English, French, German, Italian, and 
Latin books, He also directs the learner how to collate a volume, 
and explains the mysteries of “eighteenmo,” “twentyfourmo,” 
and other barbarous but useful terms. A chapter on the orna- 
mentation of books is full of pretty facsimile cuts of all kinds, 
from Bellini to Bewick. There are many interesting particulars as 
to binding as a fine art. A book bearing the motto “ Jo. Grolierii 
et Amicorum” will be worth from 150/. to 200l. “The father of 
the celebrated James Fox caused a copy of his historical works to 
be bound in the skin of the fox. A copy of Tuberville on Hunt- 
+ hey bound by Whittaker in deerskin.” A copy of Cook's 
Third Voyage was bound in black morocco sprinkled with silver 
tears, in allusion to the tragic ending of the explorer’s life. 
“A volume bound in human skin was exhibited at the typo- 
graphic exhibition at Brera in 1879.” Cloth bindings, now the 
most common, were only introduced about 1823. ir, Rogers 
oe full directions as to making catalogues and arranging 

braries, and adds a list of books of reference and a glossary of 
terms used in bibliography, the volume ending with a good index. 


NOVELS.* 
HE state of affairs set forth in the of Humbling his 
Pride may be most aptly described in the words of its best 
drawn character, James Morrison. “Lord,” says that honest 
farmer, “ everybody seems to love somebody else what don’t love 


* Humbling his Pride. By Charles T, C, James. London: Ward & 
Downey. 

At the Eleventh Hour, By Keith Fleming. London: Routledge & 

A Man's Conscience. By Avery Macalpine, London: Sampson Low 


them.” And, truly, the cross purposes of the affections were never 
more exhaustively set forth in any three volumes than in those 
of Mr. Charles T. C. James's latest tale. To attempt a catalogue 
of those creatures of our author’s fancy who so suffer the pangs 
of unrequited love is little less than to enumerate his principal 
dramatis persone ; there is “ Long Willum,” a blameless rustic, 
who cherishes a hopeless passion for Rose Morrison, the farmer's 
daughter, who cares nothing for him, but has fixed her young 
affections on John Horlock, the village blacksmith, who, in his turn 
indifferent to her, loves Laura Delius, the Squire’s niece, who, 
deaf and blind to the manifold attractions of the blacksmith (a 
remarkably superior blacksmith, be it said, who but for the mis- 
deeds of his parents would be no blacksmith at all, but a very 
fine gentleman), permits herself to be fascinated by the ious 
charms of Mr, Oscar Gliddon, who, it must be confessed, has no 
particular penchant for any one but himself. In such a jumble 
of the affections, where all is give and no take, there is scope for 
an absolute Lliad of lovers’ woes ; and Mr. James, when occasion 
serves, shows no disinclination for the process popularly known 
as “piling up the agony.” Indeed, en at one period of his 
story he has got his hero in prison condemned to death ona 
charge of murder, his heroine supposed to have committed suicide 
(though the experienced novel-reader will know better than to 
believe that), the honest farmer distracted with suspicions of the 
seduction of his daughter, and the squire ruined by the failure of 
a bank, while minor characters do their little utmost to add to 
the prevailing gloom, the most sympathetic reader is positively 
perplexed to know where to begin bestowing his compassion— 
and compassion so delayed is in danger of being withheld 
altogether. Mr. James, however, sets forth the incidents of 
his story in pleasant, easy style; his good people are not, like 
the om Raed of some novelists, impossibly good, but pleasant 
folk whom one would be glad to meet in the flesh, and, what is 
even more to the purpose, whom it is not inconceivable one might 
so meet; in depicting his bad characters our author is somewhat 
apt to lay the colour on with a trowel, especially in the case of 
the villanous Dr. Specifer, who, in the outward expression of his 
villany, certainly wears his heart upon his sleeve to an excessive 
extent, and of the fashionable rascal Mr. Oscar Gliddon, who 
with his pink and white complexion, his “ delicately 

and oiled black hair,” his “odorous” cigarette and “ perfect ” 
dress coat, appears to have stepped straight from the pages of 
a very ingenuous school of literature. The weaker, more sneak- 
ing scoundrel, the Vicar of Faircliff, with the knowledge of the 
hereditary taint of insanity in his blood, is more successfully 
drawn; but the best character in the book remains, as we have 
said, that of Farmer James Morrison, who maintains through 
sore trials, both at home and abroad, a cheerful optimism which 
would not di Mark Tapley himself. 

The hero, if so he be, of At the Eleventh Hour, is a pe 
for whom it is impossible to feel any very cordial sympathy. At 
the instigation of a few anonymous letters and telegrams, on 
circumstantial evidence on which a well-balanced mind would 
shrink from dismissing a domestic servant unheard, Lionel Dacre, 
“the clever, skilful architect, whose great talent was just begin- 
ning to be acknowledged,” and of whom, as no longer a lad, one 
might not unreasonably expect some knowledge of the world, 
casts off the woman who for ten happy years has been his wife, 
denies her the opportunity of a word of explanation, returns her 
letters unopened, insults her by the offer of a pecuniary allowance 
which he is very much surprised at her refusing, and altogether 
makes of himself as unmitigated an ass as it ever entered into the 
brain of a novelist to conceive. At this point—less than wy a 4 
through the book—the story suddenly breaks off, and, the Joca 
being shifted from Paris to the Cornish coast, we are introduced 
to whet appear an entirely fresh set of characters, vr oy 
are, of course, our old friends under new names; for in thi 
to ch your name is as easy as to change your coat. Even 
under these altered circumstances Mr. Keith Fleming’s characters 
afford strong support to the theory that there is not much in a 
name; for'the reader will follow the fortunes of the Dacres in 
Paris, and of the Grahams and Fergusons into whom they are 
transmogrified in Cornwall, with an equally languid interest ; but 
he will, if he takes a proper delight in seeing the fine old tradi- 
tions of English fiction duly conserved, note with satisfaction 
that the libertine French nobleman can still be at his post when 
wanted, and that the hand of the designing jille-de-chambre, time 
out of mind her compatriot’s jackal and accomplice, has by no 
means forgotten its cunning. 

Sympathy would be wasted on the conscience-stricken gentle- 
man whose searchings of heart form the subject-matter of A Man's 
Conscience, by Avery Macalpine—whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, the 
title-page affords us no clue. The young man of good birth, who 
loves one beneath him in the social scale; the haughty mother— 
a peeress, of course—who effectually interferes with her son's 
matrimonial schemes; the humble heroine—on this occasion the 
daughter of a Yankee farmer—wasting her sweetness on the 
desert air of Minnesota; her vulgar parent, rough of speech, 
but with heart of gold, so convenient a contrast to her 
ladyship’s best Mayfair manners—these and other well-known 
= perform their accustomed tasks in the pages before us. 

/ere it not ungracious to cavil at an author who permits us torenew 
acquaintance with so many old friends, we would fain inculcate 
the principle of nodlesse oblige on his well-born but sadly unheroic 
hero, who places the Atlantic between himself and his affianced 
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bride without bidding her farewell save by letter (a letter inter- 
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by a revengeful postmaster who has a pretty gift for the 


suppression of correspondence), with no more cogent motive than 
that his two young nephews are dead, and that their mother, his 
sister-in-law, is dangerously ill; indeed, the beauty of the back- 
woods is to be congratulated for that, during the absence of her 
recreant English lover—who, like the false young knight of the 
song, has loved and ridden away—she makes other arrangements 

ing her heart and hand by disposing of the same to “the 
minister "—a blameless young divine whom the author has kept 
conveniently in reserve for the purpose. We trust the author's 
transatlantic details are more correct than those he gives of 
domestic life in the old country, on which point we can assure 
him that in no English household would the butler array himself 
in “ silken hose, brilliant buttons, and powdered hair.” 

If the anonymous novel On Heather Hills be, as we are in- 
clined to surmise, the work of a ‘prentice hand, the ranks of 
capable English writers are to be congratulated on the acquisition 
of a valuable recruit, who only requires a power of condensation 
and repression, at present lacking, to produce even better results 
than the interesting tale before us. Let him, however, be 
counselled to excise from all his future handiwork such ill- 
natured and irrelevant caricatures of living personages as he 

ts in the guise of Professor Tinder, the scientist and oppo- 
nent of Home Rule, and of Professor Roughskin, the art critic; to 
reserve for some work specially devoted to the subject, or, better 
still, to consign to the oblivion of the waste-paper basket, the 
lucubrations on social and political topics with which he delays 
the progress of his plot; and to refrain from dragging into his 
pages the name of Mr. Gladstone, which seems in danger of be- 
coming to certain of our novelists what the head of King 
Charles I. was to Mr. Dick. It would be going too far to say 
that everything in On Heather Hills is absolutely new to us. 
One incident—that of a husband, supposed to be dead, who re- 
turns to his home, disguised and in the position of a servant, to 
his wife from the brutality of the man with whom she 
made a second marriage—is obviously reminiscent, with a 
reversal of the sexes, of a well-known situation in East Lynne; 
but, notwithstanding such shortcomings as we have pointed out, 
the book remains, from its spirited opening—introducing the 
shipwrecked party who escape the perils of the sea only to en- 
counter the greater dangers of being lost in a Highland deer- 
forest—to its pathetic, we had almost said tragic, conclusion, a 
welcome exception to the ordinary run of contemporary fiction. 


. OXFORD CITY DOCUMENTS.* 


SPECIAL interest is attached to this volume of the Oxford 
Historical Society's publications; for, as the Rev. C. Boase 

says in the preface, it contains “the last contribution of Thorold 
Rogers to the cause of research for which he had done so much.” 
Mr. Boase gives a short summary of the late Professor's life, in 
which we observe he omits to notice that Mr. Rogers took Holy 
Orders and afterwards discarded them—events at least as worthy 
of record as the date on which he took his M.A. d . The 
contents of this volume, which has been edited by Mr. Rogers, are 
of various kinds. It begins with the Poll-tax rolls of 1380. 
These rolls show 2,035 persons liable to taxation in the four 
wards and the suburbs of the city, and do not include academic, 
monastic, or clerical persons. Making allowance for these 
omissions, the editor has calculated that the whole ulation 
must have numbered from 5,000 to 5,500 at the end of the four- 
teenth century. Some curious information derived from the 
rolis as to the trades and occupations of the citizens will 
be found in the editor's preliminary remarks. Permanent sur- 
names appear by this time to have become common among the 
trading classes ; names derived from trades were borne by men 
following other callings, so we find a cobbler named John Smith, 
and a glover John “ Brasyer.” Here and there we come on 
a remarkable name, such as John Lepere, a baker, or John Charles 
—can this be a correct reading*—*“sheremen.” Some few of 
the lower class, servants and workmen, have a second name re- 
corded ; for the most part, however, we only get their Christian 
names. Of these John and Alice occur most frequently. Of the 
seven male servants of William le Northern, alderman, four are 
entered simply as John, and his three female servants are a)! 
called Alice. The amounts placed against the names are some 
yy as to the comparative wealth of the various persons assessed. 
he collectors had to make up a total of 12d. a head, and to 
assess each person according to his or Ler means, charging no 
one more than 20s. or less than 4d. In Oxford no one paid higher 
than John Gybbes, alderman and vintner, who, with his wife, 
was assessed at 138. 4d., while his fellow-ulderman, William le 
Northern, ouly paid 12d. William, however, does not appear to 
have been iv business. The mayor, William Dagevyll, and two 
tradesmen, « draper anda “ spicer,” paid the same amount es John 
Gybbes. Tailors naturally Oxford ; there were forty- 
uine of them, the most fashionable, apparently, being William 
Bristowe, who paid 6s. 8d. for himself aud his wife Alice, the rest 
of the craft being for the most part assessed at not more thay 2s. 


* Ozford Financial aud Judicia/, 1268-1665. Selected 
and Edited by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., late Drummond Professor of 


Political Economy in the University of QOxtord. Oxford: printed for the 
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or 38. Five lay subsidy rolls of different dates and the return for 
the hearth-tax of 1665 are also given. A calendar of the 
documents in the Public Record Office which refer to the city 
contains fewer entries than we should have expected; but we do 
not, of course, venture to impugn its completeness. 


Illustrations of judicial procedure occupy the second part of the 
volume, which begins with a number of coroners’ inquests and a 
few inquisitions held by the local authorities into alleged offences. 
These reports are copied from Twyne’s Collections. The coroners’ 
inquests extend from 1297 to 1322. Twenty-nine inquests are 
reported here as held during that period, thirteen being on 
murders committed by students of the University. Several of 
the offenders were Oxfordshire men, and, as Mr. Boase remarks, 
not a few were Irish. Among the reports that seem specially 
worthy of notice is one describing how on Saturday, May 4th, 
1314, there was a fight in Grope Lane (now Grove Street 
between the Northern clerks and the clerks of the West an 
South, armed with bows and arrows, swords and bucklers. In 
the course of the fray David of Kirkby was slain by three 
other clerks. His body was left in the lane, and the man who 
found it having raised the hue and cry, the coroners came up at 
once and held an inquest on the spot. Another fray between 
North and South in 1319 caused the death of a man who was 
peacefully engaged in his own business in Cat Street. The inquest 
on a certain Gilbert Foxlee discloses a picturesque little bit 
of medieval civic life. On Midsummer Eve, 1306, the Oxford 
tailors held their revel, or, as we may say, guild-feast; for 
St. John the Baptist is the tailors’ patron saint—on account, we 
believe, of his lamb. The tailors and their friends sat up that 
night “in shoppis suis, cantantes et facientes solatia sua cum 
cytharis, viellis, et aliis diversis instrumentis, prout moris est et 
consuetudo ibidem et alibi facere propter solennitatem illius festi.” 
After midnight they sallied out and danced in the streets. While 
they were dancing Gilbert Foxlee interrupted them, threatened 
them with a drawn sword, and even attempted to cut off the 
hand of one of the revellers. They tried to persuade him to 
away; but, finding that he would not be pacified, five of the 
tailors set upon him, and wounded him with their weapons. He 
lingered eight weeks and two days, and before his death “ habuit 
omnia jura sua ecclesiastica.” From Twyne’s MSS. also comes 
the report of the Pleas of the Crown before the justices in e 
who visited Oxford in 1285. This document, besides containing 
much that is of local interest, presents a complete picture of the 

ings of the itinerant justices at this period of our his- 
tory. One hundred and eleven cases are reported here, and 
it is evident, as the editor has pointed out, that the jus- 
tices sat at Oxford for more than a month. Part of their 
work was to see that the Crown received its full dues from 
the penalties arising from inquests or failure to attend the 
coroner's court. In Oxford, however, the coroner’s authority 
was limited, as regards area, by the rights of the rector of St. 
Peter's in the East, the lord of the manor of Holywell. The 
rector in 1285 was Bogo de Clare, whose bailiffs were presented 
by the jurors for having set up a gallows on their lord’s manor, 
and having hung a man and a woman thereon, “nesciunt quo 
waranto.” In obedience to the Sheriff’s summons, Bogo attended 
the Court with his bailiffs, and pleaded that his predecessors, the 
parsons of the church, had been seised of the right of having a 
gallows from time immemorial, and he was declared by the jurors 
and elected knights to have made his case good. The advowson 
of the parsonage had already been obtained by Walter de Merton 
for his “ Domus Scholarium” at Malden, and Merton College, 
having obtained actual possession on the death of Bogo in 1294, 
exercised the same rights and executed offenders. After the 
report of the Eyre, there follows a series of documents on disputes 
between the University and the town, beginning with some papers 
on the rather well-worn subject of the fray on St. Scholastica’s 
Day, 1354. Among the miscellaneous matters at the end of the 
volume, the editor gives a summary of expenses incurred in 
building the tower of New College, and has reprinted from his 
History of Agriculture and Prices the details of the sum spent on 
building the tower of the chape] of Merton College. The volume 
is furnished with an exhaustive and carefully prepared index. 


COLOUR MEASUREMENT,* 


ar interesting little work gives us the result of some 
elaborate researches that Captain Abney has recently carried 
out in the very difficult subject of colour, Our colour sensations 
seem at first sight so extraordinarily various and complicated, 
that one would despair of reducing them to any order, But the 
complication disappears a good Seal on further investigation, 
Most people are vaguely aware that there are three primary 
colours, from which all the rest are evolved, but there has been a 
good deal of disagreement as to which are the three fundamental 
colours. Unfortunately the question was left very much in the 
hands of the artists who dogmatized on the subject, with the 
usual confident ignorance of practical men. They assumed that 
their mixtures of pigments represented mixtures of pure colours, 
and from their necessarily very imperfect experiments dedu 
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red, yellow, and blue, as the three primary colours. Of course 
men of science have long known that two of these so-called 
primaries are nothing of the kind, but the baleful influence of 
the practical man has been so strong that this erroneous triad is 
still to be found in handbooks of painting. By careful experi- 
ments on the mixture of the pure colours of the spectrum, it is 
now established that the three primaries are oe a green, and 
violet. By mixture of light of these colours, all the other 
colours can be produced. Even the innumerable tints that are 
hardly colours, the browns and the russets and the greys, can be 
perfectly matched by spectral colours mixed with a certain pro- 

rtion of white light, and degraded in tone by a portion of their 
ight being removed. Here we seem to have brought a good deal 
of order into our chaos, The colours of the spectrum are per- 
fectly definite; we even know their wave-length to a nicety, 
and the principal solar lines gives us a convenient scale by which 
we can fix their places. But for all that, the measurement and 
designation of colours have been hitherto far from exact. A very 
complicated apparatus is necessary, as well as great ingenuity, 
in eliminating the innumerable sources of error. 


Captain Abney seems to have succeeded in overcoming all 
these difficulties. His source of light for his experiments is the 
positive pole of the arc electric light, which, according to his own 
researches, is always of the same whiteness, and consequently 
gives a spectrum which is unvarying in the proportionate in- 
tensities of the different colours. The carbon rods are so ad- 
justed that the white-hot crater of the positive pole faces the 
slit by which light is admitted to the apparatus, whilst most 
of the are is hidden by the negative pole. This arrange- 
ment is adopted because in the are there are violet lines 
slightly in excess of the general brightness. Unfortunately, 
although the light thus obtained is uniform in quality, it 
sometimes varies in quantity. Now, in order to compare any 
given colour with the colours of the spectrum, it is obviously 
necessary that they should both be illuminated not only by 
the same quality of light, but also by the same quantity of 
it. This difficulty is got rid of in a very ingenious way; the 
light that comes through the slit is divided into two portions, 
one of which forms a spectrum, which is afterwards re-combined 
into a patch of white fight and thrown on to a screen, and the 
other is reflected from a mirror and forms a patch of the same 
size side by side on the screen with the first one. It is then easy 
to exactly equalize the intensity of these patches by placing in 
the path of one or other of the beams rotating sectors which cut 
off a certain proportion of the light. It is obvious that by this 

ment no variation in the source of light can affect the 
ual illumination of the two patches. These rotating sectors 
play a great part in the experiments. They are worked by a 
small electro-motor, and are so contrived that the aperture can be 
increased or diminished according to a definite scale even whilst 
the apparatus is in motion. By their means any required reduc- 
tion of luminosity may be readily obtained and the reduction can 
be accurately measured. The spectrum is produced by glass 
prisms in preference to a diflraction grating, as the latter wastes 
so much more of the incident light. 


Armed with this complicated apparatus, many ingenious details 
of which we have passed over, Captain Abney is able to throw on 
the screen any portions, or any combination of portions, of the 
spectrum, and to compare them immediately with any given pig- 
ment, By means of his rotating sectors he can produce any 
uired variation of luminosity, and he has consequently no 
iculty in making absolutely accurate matches of any dye or 
fees with the spectral colours. His experiments have tinally 

rought out this unexpected result, that not only can any colour 
in nature be matched by mixture of the three primary colours, 
but that every colour in nature, with the exception of the purples, 
can be matched by one ray of the spectrum with a percentage of 
added white light. So that all these hues can be registered—that 
is, accurately defined—by referring them to a single place in the 
spectrum, together with a statement of the added percentage of 
white light and of their luminosity as compared with white paper. 
The purples can be registered by the same method by referring 
them to their complementary colours. We will give an instance 
which will appeal to other than scientific men of the definite 
manner in which this registration can be effected, Here is the 
register of the well-known colour of the Sporting Times :—Wave- 
length of dominant ray, 6400; percentage of white light, 720; 
percentage of luminosity (white paper being 100), 447. It is 
obvious that this statement leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of numerical precision, Any colour can be registered by 
this method and perfectly reproduced at any future time from the 

istration alone, ‘This is undoubtedly a great triumph of the 
scientific method in a domain where exact definition was least to 
be expected, ‘This is the chief novelty of Captain Abney's work, 
but he has used his perfected apparatus to good purpose in revis- 
ing the results of former observers in such matters as comple- 
mentary colours, contrast colours, the very interesting and 
instructive phenomena of colour-blindness, and the comparative 
luminosity of different parts of the spectrum. Indeed, it is trom 
this latter investigation that the others have all sprung. 


TWO SCOTCH BOOKS.* 


[RE Folks o’ Carglen professes “to picture life” in the North 
east of Scotland, with “ kindliness and sympathy,” and as far 
as these qualities go it does not fall far short, perhaps, of the 
author’sideal. The picture, however, strikes us as being designed 
less for Scottish readers, who can best judge of its truthfulness, 
than for the Southron, who cannot distinguish with nicety be- 
tween a life-like portrait and a somewhat distorted exaggeration. 
The period with which the author deals would appear to be 
somewhere between the years 60 and ’70; and unless Carglen be 
some abnormally remote and primitive region (and as it boasts two 
railway stations it can hardly be this), the manner of life depicted 
does not correspond to its date. Speaking generally, the characters, 
incidents, and scenes that appear on the author's pages belong to 
an earlier age. Weare inclined to doubt whether Mr. Alexander 
Gordon is really, as he represents himself, a native of that pecu- 
liar parish, or merely a South-country visitor who has observed 
its peculiarities with a somewhat superficial and uncritical eye. 
There is a soupcon also about his writing, of that desire to make 
old-fashioned Scotchmen and their ways ridiculous to the stranger, 
which is rather a characteristic of the Scotch adventurer who 
has turned his back upon his native country and tries, in 
vain, to speak English with an English accent, than of a “ kindly 
Scot” who values the session of his maternal Doric. No 
true Scotsman would have depicted the ordinary service of 
the Scotch Kirk with the caricature which marks the sketch in 
the chapter “In and Around the Kirk”; nor would he have been so 
ignorant of the authorship of the authorized version of the Psalms 
as to speak “of the uninspired doggerel of Nahum Tate” as re- 
garded with veneration by Scotch Presbyterians; nor would he 
have been so unacquainted with the Scotch “ Paraphrases” as to 
quote them as containing the couplet “ Up to the hill of God they 
say, And to his courts we'll go.” No Scotchman would have 
written “gae near” instead of “ gey near,” nor have reported a 
peasant as saying “ it’s gude law, isn’t it? ”—the phrase would 
certainly have been “is’t na?” or “is it no?” No Seotchman 
would have spelt “trokin” (meaning trading or bartering) 
“troguein.” “I'll mak siccar” is familiar to everyone who has 
read the history of Bruce and Comyn; but “I shall be siccar 
eneuch” was never, within the memory of man, used by a humble 
Scot as the equivalent for “I shall be safe enough.” 

We might multiply examples of the somewhat mongrel 
dialect which the author employs; but these are sufficient, we 
think, to justify our doubts as to his claim to know the Folk 
o’ Carglen well enough to describe them with intelligence and 
vraisemblance, as well as with “kindliness and sympathy.” In 
the chapter “The Sons of the Soil” the undeniably hard life of 
the farm-labourers of the North-east of Scotland is described with 
what we recognize as real fidelity to its many painful features. 
We believe there is only too much ground for the author's refer- 
ences to the miserable quarters in which they are housed; the 
rough and coarse manners which prevail; and the high rate of 
illegitimacy, which is the outward and visible sign of their low 
morale. One of the most lifelike sketches in the book is that of 
Joe Forbes, “ the awtheist,” which reminds us distantly of one 
of Mr. Skelton’s most realistic characters, the old naturalist of 
“The Crookit Meg.” The sketches of the ministers and the 
dominie, as well as those of Francie Kemp, the politician, and 
Amos Gibb, the blacksmith, have all that slight tinge of unreality 
and of desire to produce a ludicrous effect, which, as we have 
hinted, are a blot upon the author's art. 

Sir Daniel Wilson has been so long in Canada, and has so iden- 
tified himself with the University of Toronto of which he is the 
distinguished head, that we are glad to see his mame recalled to 
the recollection and gratitude of his native city by the new and 
enlarged edition of his Memorials of Edinburgh, of which this is 
the ninth part. The republication appears opportunely at a time 
when Edinburgh, having expunged the name of Mr. Parnell from 
its burgess roll, need feel no shame in adding to it that of Sir 
Daniel Wilson. The work is appearing in serial numbers, of 
which the present deals with the Canongate, St. Leonard’s, St. 
Mary's Wynd, and the Cowgate—the very heart of ancient Edin- 
burgh, and still, in spite of modern social and sanitary “ improve- 
ments,” not wholly despoiled of the relics and memorials of the 
olden time. Several of these are represented in the illustrations, 
most of which are reproduced from drawings by Sir Daniel’s own 
pencil; while the letterpress contains all that his indefatigable 
research and admirable archwological skill have rescued from 
oblivion. We may safely say he leaves nothing to be dome by any 
future explorer or writer in this department. 


THE LAST GREAT NAVAL WARK? 


TI any collector ever gets together all the “ Battles of Dorking” 

—of which every nation in Europe or America has produced 
one, and most have committed several—Mr. Nelson Seaforth’s 
Historical Retrospect will be very far from the worst of that 
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collection. To be sure they are, generally ting, a silly sort, 
and the praise is therefore not extravagant. Still this little book 
does contain more worth and less silliness than any of the others 
we know, expect the first, and by far the best of them all. It is 
not without faults of taste. Messrs. Huxley and Tyndall are, 
for instance, mentioned gratuitously, and even somewhat offen- 
sively. Also, it is unlucky, to say the least of it, that our 
distinguished guest, Admiral Gervais, is taken prisoner by Mr. 
Nelson Seaforth at the Battle of Teneriffe. In fictions of all 
kinds it is better to avoid using the names of living men even in 
order to compliment them. Of Mr. Nelson Seaforth’s politics 
we might find a good deal to say, but shall not. Enough that 
his triumphant war (for his naval war is a Battle of Dorking 
the other way on) ends in producing that state of affairs 
which Mr. Freeman has declared would set him singing “ Rule 
Britannia.” Parliament is to vanish. We are to have a 
vagabond National Convention with nothing to do, for the 
world has settled into a Pax Anglo-Saxonica, and local Parlia- 
ments are to manage local affairs. One feature of Mr. Nelson 
Seaforth’s “Astrea Redux” we must quote :—“There have been 
lively scenes in the Parliament on College Green, as at Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Cape Town; but that Parliament, like those of the 
colonies in which Irishmen have played so great a part, has 
shown ample capacity for managing local affairs.” Witness, we 

, the finances of Australia and New Zealand. This will 
show the calibre of Mr. Nelson Seaforth’s politics. 

But the politics are of no importance. The essential thing is 
the value of the estimate he has formed of the course of a naval 
war in these times. This is, we think, in the main very sensible. 
Holes might be picked in the narrative here and there. To take 
one example, we think that his British admirals were uncom- 
monly lucky in meeting as they did just before the battle of 
Teneriffe. Had one of them come up four hours later than he 
did, the other might have been in a terrible fix. But some 

in must be given to the imaginative writer, and Mr. Nelson 
Seaforth might answer that as he makes his admirals act 
on sound principles, he is justified by experience in allowing 
them a little of what is commonly called luck. We shall 
not tell our author’s story, which is an unfair thing to do and 
a tiresome. Enough that Mr. Nelson Seaforth imagines us 
entangled in a single-handed war with France—provoked, by the 
way, bya v selfish piece of violence on the part of his favourite 
Australia. is being granted as the hypothesis, he goes on to 
ask what would happen, and answers, we think, in the main, 
very soundly. One sentence of his alone would put us on his 
side :—“ The naval situation at this period strongly resembled 
those which had arisen in the old sailing days.” So it must haye 
done ; for the changes in ships and weapons being equal on either 
side, the natural conditions which dictated the course of war in 
the past will direct it in the future. It is again excellently said 
by him that “the service of torpedo-boats proved exactly suited 
to the genius which makes for sea-power, and gave to that genius 
the scope assumed to have become restricted since the introduc- 
tion of steam and machinery.” The better man is always the 
better man whether he is trimming sail or tending the boiler. 
The favourite bugbears of the croaker of late years have 
been the facilities afforded by steam for invasion, the pro- 
bability that seacoast towns will be bombarded, and the 
destruction of commerce. On all these points we have been 
much pleased to find Mr. Nelson Seaforth in entire agree- 
ment with the opinions which we have expressed for years. If 
steam enables one side to collect transports more rapidly, it 
enables the other to move more rapidly to prevent the collection. 
The proportion being the same, it will be as hard as ever for the 
French to get together transports between Havre and Brest. As 
for the bombardment of coast towns, Mr. Nelson Seaforth tells a 
pleasant fable to show whet that would mean. The Roland fired 
twenty shells into Scarborough, killed sixteen people, mostly 
women, and did damage to Teteen, Whereupon two of Her 
Majesty’s ships went and did likewise to Fécamp, and no more 
was heard of that stupid barbarism. As for the destroying of 
merchant ships by torpedoes, it was begun; but as one French 
officer blew up a German steamer by night, and cost his country 
twenty millions of francs, and as Her Majesty’s Government 
announced its intention to treat this sort of thing as piracy, there 
was no more of it. We could quote many other passages to show 
that Mr. Nelson Seaforth possesses the very rare faculty of seeing 
both sides, but we have perhaps done enough to indicate the 
general spirit of his book. The guesses which the most sagacious 
man can make at the probable course of a naval war must be more 
or less hazardous. Absolute safety is not to be obtained, 
but a very fair approach can be made by a writer who takes the 
character of the combatants into account. It is, of course, 
— that the French will not behave in future as they have 
e uniformly in the past. The probability, however, is that 
they will behave as they have behaved. In that case Mr. Nelson 
Seaforth had guessed their conduct shrewdly. His French officers 
show that ingenuity in laying subtle but rather touch-and-go 
plans, that respectable amount of dash in carrying them out up 
to the critical moment, combined with a certain vacillation when 
the critical moment is reached, and of utter collapse under defeat, 
which is found all through the history of their naval warfare. We 
cannot speak altogether favourably of the little picturesque 
incidents by which the author has endeavoured to give human 
interest to his narrative. The most skilful artist in this work 
was, we think, Napier, who put in his pathetic or even merely 


personal touches with unfailing effect. Mr. Nelson Seaforth has 
made the effort with indifferent success, and might cut out his 
Miss Stanley, with her grey eyes and her Greek goddess figure, 
and the naval officer she fished out of the water—and they would 
none of them be missed. It is his cue to fight, which he does in 
a style both lively and plausible, with a due regard to enduring 
conditions, and no conkany to exaggerate the value of any 


particular weapon. 


MORE GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


thao present season has been less prolific than some others in 

new guide-books of interest ; indeed, the world is pretty 
well mapped out by this time, and things have chiefly to be done 
over again, except when now and then a new series of guide- 
books with a new title is started. The last of such series in 
England was Mr. Baddeley’s “ Thorough” collection, begun some 
dozen years ago or so, which has by this time covered the greater 
part of the United Kingdom, that is, as its otherwise excellent 
conductors corruptly say, of “tourist interest.” We do not 
think any new volume of this series has appeared this year. 

On the other hand, “ Murray” is mewing his mighty youth 
very vigorously. The eighteenth edition (a number which in 
itself speaks volumes) of the Switzerland appears, thoroughly 
revised to the new and greatly improved norm of the series. 
The first volume contains Switzerland proper, the second Savoy, 
Piedmont, the Italian lakes, and “part of the Dauphiné” (this 
“the” is rather putid and pedantic, and, like most pedantry, falls 
short of its own silly mark—it ought to be “the Dolphinry”). 
This division, of couree, greatly increases the handiness of the 
work, while, as all general information is very properly dupli- 
cated for each volume, each is self-contained. The maps and 
town plans (always good in these foreign numbers of the 
Murray series) are improved, and the “ panoramas ”—a rather 
childish and foolish thing—omitted, which is no loss. Among 
other useful hints which “ Murray” has not disdained to take 
from the rivals to whom he has given so many, may be noted 
the introduction of round corners. We are not sure how 
long they have been introduced, but certainly they were not a 
short time ago. This, in a small way, is a very great boon; for 
the angles of the older binding were not only extremely uncom- 
fortable if you sat on them, or thrust a hasty hand into the 
pocket where they lurked, but also rapidly assumed a blunted 
and dog’s-eared aspect, which was most uncomely. 

Mr. F. de Beauchamp Strickland’s plump and handy Guide to 
the Engadine (second edition. London: Sampson Low & Co.; 
Samaden: Tanner) reappears with additions especially concern- 
ing the Lewer Engadine, an excellent map, and divers other 
“ agreements.” It has contributions from Mr. Symonds, Mrs, 
Main, and other residents, and may be recommended as a tho- 
roughly collection of local information. We particularly 
like its format, which is smaller, though somewhat thicker, than 
that of the average pocket guide. Practically the thickness of o 
guide, if it does not exceed an inch or so, matters very little, while 
every additional half or even quarter inch of length and breadth 
tells in pocketableness. Now it is pocketableness which is the 

at point of a guide; for to carry it continually in the hand is 
impossible, and courier-bags and other devices of that kind are a 
grievous weariness to the flesh. This Engadine guide has the 
advantage of “ Murray” ”, an inch and a quarter in length and 
half an inch in breadth, of “ Baedeker” by three quarters of an 
inch in length and a quarter of an inch in breadth, and it is 
wonderful how these halves and quarters tell in use. 

When curmudgeons in and since the infancy of “ cycling” 

mbled at this new mode of locomotion, there used to be one 
invariable fashion of putting them down. “You may growl,” 
said the praisers of things to come, “as much as you like, but 
cycling will be the means of opening up once more the neglected 
country roads of England. Walking,” for your feeble treble of 
age usually at this point said something about walking, “is too 
slow for modern taste; but ‘cycles’ will at once suit that taste 
and renew the Spirit of the Roads in modern youth. Besides,” 
here the argument became triumphant, “do you not know 
that Paterson's Roads, once a drug in the old book-shops, 
has positively got to a premium?” The walker, who is 
always a modest man and one of few words, was indeed 
somewhat dumbfoundered by this. For Paterson's Roads is 
one of the most delightful ks in existence. After Shak- 
speare (and a few others) it might form the book of the wise 
man of English birth, and when it vanishes from his shelves he 
mourns it like few. But the advocatus novitatis had not done 
with his victim yet, “Yes,” he would go on, “and you will get 
even a better Paterseon—a Paterson adjusted to the changes of 
times and things—a Paterson which will take account of new as 
well as of old—a Paterson de choix, a noble thing.” We have this 
Paterson de choix, or the first part of it, before us, compiled and 
edited by Frederic W. Cook, and we hasten to say that a more 
detestable volume we never read. It is not a book at all; itis 
simply a series of mechanical directions to the soulless user of a 
soulless machine. The old Paterson was as good to read in the 
study as in the post-chaise (wherein we beg to observe that, for 


* C.7.C. British Road Book, Vol. 1.—Kent to Cornwall, London: 
Shipton. 
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chronological reasons, we never ourselves read it). A beautiful 
rivulet of way-chart, indeed, meandered through the centre of the 

» with able pictures of turnpike gates and bridges; but 
right and left almost every object of interest to be seen, especially 
houses, was chronicled. You learnt how, at the Haws, Sir 
John Hipsley had an “eating-room” (delightful word, free 
from hypocrisy) sixty feet by thirty, with an Italian arcade ; 
and how Heavybed House was remarkable for its library, with 
rosso-antico columns. Developed a little (for even it was not 

ect), the book might have been made a real description of 
ingland, a thing of pure delight to every Englishman. Now 
take an extract from the New Road book :— 


E Mileage 

Places on the | —— General description of the Road 
medi- |Total 

=H ate 


At 4m. on turntoright atd. p. Good 


294 Godstone Green... | 1} | 26 
4 a} road, undulating by easy rises and 
falls, and descending by a short 
4 steep hill through Oxted, where 


surface is generally a little loose ; 
thence a stiff rise and descent to 
rly. viaduct, with a sharp bend at 
foot, followed by some long rises to 
Limpsfield Green. Road then un- 
dulates, chiefly descending, with 
short easy rise to Westerham. 


254| Limpsfield Green 1} 
(Plambers’ Arms) 


good surface. 
22} Westerham ...... 3 | 33 Short deep descent to end of town, 
(White Hart Hotel) where bear to left at d. p.; thence 
slightly undulating, with good sur- 
20}| Brasted ........... 13 face to Brasted, beyond which 
i almost level. At a mile beyond 
19}| Sundridge ........) 1 Sundridge the road turns to right, 
then bears to left through Bessels 
18 | Bessels Green...... 1} Green, and descends a long easy 
| slope to Riverhead. 
173) Riverhead ......... 4 372Turn to left opposite church, then 


bear round to right up a short hill, 
beyond which road descends gradu- 
ally. After crossing rly. bridge 
at 4 m., care should be taken to 
avoid a dangerous sewer-grating in 
centre of road. Good surface, last 
4 m., rather bumpy. 


it will be observed that in this itinerary absolutely no object but 
the mechanical one of covering so many miles diem as easily 
as possible is considered. Indeed, says Mr. book with honest 
pride at the beginning, it “does not profess to give information 
as to _— of interest met with en route.” The extract will 
show that the editor is a truthful man, and we fear we must add 
that any one who has met a cyclist “en route” will admit that 
he has judged his public well. There may be cyclists who care 
for the vale, lovelier than any in Ida, that sweeps away from the 
Great West Road by Hinton St. George seawards; for the 
astonishing burst over Salisbury Plain that meets the traveller 
from Romsey to Salisbury; for the terrace view over Fowey 
Harbour above Bodinnick Ferry—a Turneresque dream (we take 
examples at random from the district of this volume only). But 
they would have to stop, to leave their machines to the mercy of 
casual “ minders” in some cases, to bestow attention on something 
else than brakes and gear in all. So they don’t—at least as far 
as we have watched them; and again we say that Mr. Cook is 
justified of his children. But he should not put “ British Road 

k” on his title-page. Let him call it “Travelling by Machine,” 
or “ How Not to See Britain,” or something of that kind. 

Messrs. Cassell’s Handbook to London in English and French 

ia stated to have been specially compiled for the use of the Con- 

ss of Hygiene and Demography. But congresses die and hand- 

ks remain, and the volume may be useful to many other 
battalions or single spies who come over from foreign parts to 
inspect the British capital. Some of the translations into French 
are contestable ; “ Officier de santé,” for instance, has a technical 
sense in French, which makes it not. only inadequate, but positively 
misleading, when used to translate “ officer of health.” And which- 
ever be true of the two statements in reference to the Bank 
of ~— “ The printing-, weighing-, and bullion-oflices can 
onl seen by order of the Governor or Deputy-Governor,” 
and “ L’imprimerie, les bureaux de pesage, et ceux de l'achat des 
{ingots sont seuls visibles; encore faut-il une permission spéciale,” 
Xc., it is certain that they do not translate one another. But 
these little accidents will happen, and on the whole the book will 
supply the foreigner with very useful information in a handy 
form, even when demography has ceased from troubling and 
is at rest. 

he Great Eastern Railway has distinguished itself for some 
vears by producing under the editorship of Mr. Percy Lindley 
cheap, useful, and, after a fashion, well illustrated sixpenny guides 
to different parts of its system and the places accessible thereby. 
We do not think that any one of four now before us (Walks in 
Holland, Walks in Epping Forest, Walks in the Ardennes, and 
Gade to the Continent—more modestly and exactly “ to Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland)—is exactly new, but 
they are all good of their kind, and seem to have been well 
worked up. 
We believe that the exceedingly cheap and useful penny monthly 


railway-guides which are now common all over England and Scot- 
land p escape travellers’ knowledge. We have several before 
us, the best of which is Boyd's Diary and Time-Tatle for Oban, 
with no end of steamer, railway, and coach information, a page 
(not contemptible in size) for each day's diary, and all manner of 
odds and ends. 

strict] ing, guides, but whic e of the ide 
sell), with agreeable though slightly smudgy illustrations by 
H. R. Bloomer, has in part appeared in the St. James's 
Gazette, but was worth reprinting. It is a pity, however, that 
the author could not have had before him those sage remarks on 
size to which we gave vent above. The book is thin enough, but 
in length and breadth a full library octavo, and therefore quite 
unpocketable. Halved in size and doubled in thickness, it would 
have made an excellent pocket-companion for some half-score 
excursions to Stoke-Poges, Dropmore, Chenies, Olney, Beacons- 
field, Chalfont, Hampden, and elsewhere, which are all worth 
making and all easy from London. The other book, Four Welsh 
Counties: a Holiday-Book, by E. A. Kilner (Sampson Low), is 
of a different kind and on a larger scale. The four counties are 
Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Pembroke, and the 
book is a very odd mixture of legend and topography. It 
is by no means unpleasant to read, though the unlearned and 
ignorant must be cautioned not to lean too much on Mrs, 
Kilner’s (we think she is Mrs.) statements, lest they go into 
the hand and pierce it. If Giraldus Cambrensis said anything 
“ five hundred years ago,” he must have had a singular power of 
speaking, being dead, or else he must have lived to the age of 
pr three hundred and fifty. Now, we believe the date of his 
death is not certain; but he can hardly have lived as long as 
that. And when Mrs. Kilner asks, in reference to the celebrated 
descent on Fishguard which Lord Cawdor and the Welshwomen’s 
red petticoats discomfited, “‘ Could it have been a move in Napo- 
leon’s grand scheme of invasion?” we think it not rash to say, 
“Well; scarcely.” For the descent was made in 1797, and 
Napoleon's grand scheme of invasion was in 1805. Now, Napo- 
leon, who was really a good general, would never have frittered 
his scheme over eight years, and allowed it to be beaten in detail. 
This, however, is, no doubt, a disgusting minuteness of argument. 
Mrs. Kilner is on safer as well as more congenial grounds when 
she informs us how “Lusty Morgan” once wrestled with 
Henry VIL. and how “from the study of the Triads” it is certain 
that there was once a great deal of gold in Wales—as another 
lusty Morgan (Mr. Pritchard of that same) would fain show that 
there is now. It is really a pleasant book, and should be read 
without any nasty critical spirit—the bane of pleasure. 


BUSH FRIENDS IN TASMANIA.* 


E learn that the former part of this work was published 
thirty-three years ago, and that the amiable writer, who is 
eighty years of age, has — the journey from Hobart Town to 
London and back for the purpose of seeing her book through the 
press. She asks, in a pleasant prologue, whether 
to the rest— 
The wide majority, who know perchance 
Tasmania’s name, and, maybe, little more 
Of that fair garden-island, zoned about 
By blue Pacific waters in the South— 
Do I not render service—by the peep, 
Tho partial glimpse my simple volumes give 
Into a world of beauty, strange and new ? 
It is easy to answer this question in the affirmative. Mrs. 
Meredith's groups of flowers and insects, beautifully reproduced 
in colours, give a very tempting impression of Tasmanian nature. 

One of her most striking plates represents the Tasmanian 
laurel (Anopterus glandulosa) in full blossom. This noble shrub, 
with its rosy buds and cream-white petals, is now a rarity. Mrs. 
Meredith, who has searched for it for fifty years, has only once 
gathered it on its native heath. But her sons, who were the 
earliest pioneers of the vast western districts of the colony, found 
it growing in profusion in the wild ravines. We have seldom 
seen a botanical plate arranged with so much originality and 
charm as Mrs. Meredith’s group of Epacris. These gay and 
delicate heath-like plants form one of the principal ornaments 
of Tasmania, and are found in all parts of the island. The white- 
flowering grass-tree (Richea dracophylia) forms the subject of 
another very fine plate. The head of blossoms is as large, the 
author tells us, as an average “cob” of Indian corn, and before 
fully expanding its dense clusters of long, snow-white buds, is 
folded in a number of reddish sheaths. This very noble plant has 
only one habitat, Mount Wellington, and is being ext: rminated 
through the reckless greed of the flower-sellers, who pull down 
masses of the immature blooms to vend in Hobart Town. 

The scientific names of plants, as Charlotte Smith discovered a 
hundred years ago, lend themselves with ditticulty to poetic pur- 
poses, But Mrs. Meredith has not been unskilful im producing a 
pictorial effect in her botanic verse. We will give a specimen of 


* Bush Friends in Tasmania: Native Flowers, Fruits, and Insecis, drawn 


from Nature, with Prose Descriptions and Iliustrations in Verve. 
Series, By Louise A. Meredith, London: Macmillan & Co. 
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her Tasmanian muse, and then will dismiss Bush Friends in Tas- 
mania with a word of welcome and congratulation :— 
Low on the sandbank, round and darkly green— 
Huge velvet cushions for a giant’s pillow ! 
The Boobyalla weaves her dense dark screen 
*Gainst breeze and billow ; 


Caverned by tortuous bowers, where placid kine, 
Sweet-breathed and shining sleek, make nightly lair, 
And now arousing, seek in straggling line 
The outer air. 


Thick strewn with silver stars, the Correa droops 
Dark foliage, russet-lined, athwart the sand, 
And lowlier flowerets bloom in graceful groups 
On either hand. 


Asters of palest, delicatest blue, 
Slender and fragile, lift their golden eves, 
Adoring, to the sun, whose warm kiss dries 
Their tears of dew. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE GUIDE.* 


NDER the above title three gentlemen have produced a 

work of great importance, not only to the force for which it 
has been prepared, but for all persons engaged in what is com- 
monly known as police business. How far the modest term 
“compendium ” is applicable to it the reader may judge when it is 
mentioned that the book contains over 1,200 pages, and the index 
over 4,000 entries. The triple authorship is the combined work 
of Mr. W. F. A. Archibald, one of the Masters of the Supreme 
Court, and Mr. J. H. Greenhalgh and Mr. James Roberts, 
barristers, who probably took separate branches of the vast sub- 
ject, and afterwards brought them together for the benefit of the 
executive force, and also, as we think, though they seem to 
make no claim to this effect, for the great convenience of police 
magistrates, magistrates’ clerks, and all others engaged in the 
daily business of police courts, including, if we may be so bold 
as to mention it, at least some solicitors and some barristers. 
The work commences with a brief history of the original esta- 
blishment of the Metropolitan Police in 1829, under the pro- 
visions of 10 Geo. IV. cap. 44, and a definition of the district 
over which it first acted, and the various additions since made, 
which from other sources we know to bring up the existing area 
to some 700 square miles. It next describes the duties of the 
chief whose official title is “ The Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis,” and those of the Assistant Commissioners, the 
constables, and a very important official, called the Receiver, 
who is appointed to regulate and control the whole financial 
department of the force. With regard to the Commissioner, 
it mentions that “he acts under the immediate authority of 
a Secretary of State for the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Police Acts and other duties imposed on him by law”; 
but it does not say that the Secretary of State must necessarily 
be the Home Secretary, as hitherto assumed by every one, in- 
cluding ourselves; and as the same words “a Secretary of State” 
are repeated in other parts of the work, we may take it on the autho- 
rity of these three experts that the Metropolitan Police may be 
— under the control of any Secretary of State whom the 

me Minister wishes to nominate for the purpose. 

The Guide then gives an account of the so-called Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates ; but curiously enough omits to mention that 
these gentlemen have in reality no connexion with the police 
force, though their official title seems to intimate that they con- 
stitute a portion of it, and in consequence very frequently causes 
serious embarrassment to the uninitiated. They preside over 
certain courts, known as police-courts; but they are not under 
the control of the Commissioner, nor have they power to issue 
orders to police officers or constables, and in fact their title is a 
misnomer. “The magistrates of the police-courts are appointed by 
the Crown, and must not exceed twenty-seven in number. The 
necessary qualification is that the person appointed must have 
been a practising barrister for seven years previously, or a 
stipendiary magistrate for some place in England or Wales,” and 
their office is very important, as shown by the scores of Acts of 
Parliament mentioned by the triple syndicate to which we are 
indebted for so much valuable information. The attendance of 
these magistrates is compulsory, and they have jurisdiction over 
almost every event in connexion with the working life of the five 
millions who inhabit the metropolis. Their powers, as described 
in the Guide, are simply enormous, and it must be taken as a 
proof of great care being exercised in their selection that, in all 
the thousands of cases which come before them in the course of 
@ year, any charge against them of unfair dealing or straining of 
authority is virtually unknown. 

London is about the most curious and irregular agglomeration 
on the face of the earth ; it is the outeome of a series of accidents 
or impulses, and has no more form or unity than the results of 
an explosion. Thus, for the purposes of the metropolitan Parlia- 


* The Metropolitan Police Guide; being a Compendium of the Civil and 
Criminal Law affecting or relating to the Metropolitan Police. By W. F. A. 
Archibald, Esq., M.A., one of the Masters of the Supreme Court, J. H. 
Greenhalgh, Esq., B.A., of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law, and James Koberts, Esq, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner 
Temple and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. London : printed for 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


mentary boroughs it contains 70 square miles ; for the purposes 
of the Registrar General’s Tables of Mortality, the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, or the School Board, it contains 118 
square miles; for those of the Central Criminal Court 420 square 
miles; and for those of the Metropolitan Police force 700 — 
miles, The London County Council superintends the loca} 
management, but has nothing to do with education or police 
business; the School Board controls the education, but has 
nothing to do with local management or police; and the police 
force looks after the safety of all, but has no control over either 
local management or education. Each of these governing powers 
has its own laws, which again are controlled by other laws, and 
the general result is that there are, as it were, several cities 
within the metropolis, and hundreds of laws within laws, and 
even the oldest and most experienced inhabitants know very little 
of the system, or combination of systems, under which their daily 
life is carried on. Through the mazes of this vast intricate com- 
eg the twenty-seven police magistrates have every day to 

nd their way to the elucidation of the truth, and to give 
rapid judgments in conformity with facts and law, on sub- 
jects involving the vital interests of individuals and the 
community. It is said that these gentlemen boast of being 
something more than mere lawyers or mere public officials, 
that they claim to be men of strong common sense, and 
what is called “men of the world,” and we must frankly 
own that when the magnitude and success of their labours are 
considered they appear to be amply justified in their reasonable 
and honourable pride. But while the fullest and most unstinted 
credit is accorded to the magistrates for their valuable services, 
we must not forget the executive force of 15,264 officers and men 
who have to keep watch by day and night, and to protect the 
largest interests ever collected together since the foundation of 
the world. 

The Metropolitan Police Force has to deal with order in the 
streets, prosecutions under the Indictable Offences Act, the pre- 
vention of indictable offences, summonses under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts and special Acts, convict supervision, the negu- 
lation of common lodging-houses and public-houses, the licensing 
of hackney carriages and hackney carriage drivers, besides rob- 
beries, nuisances, assaults, riots, and a host of other important 
matters under no less than 126 Acts of Parliament, of which ful? 
particulars are given in the Guide; and among all thinking per- 
sons it must be a subject of wonder that men leading so laborious 
a life can master the details of all this legislation in such a wa 
as to give general satisfaction to the community. They wat 
over an area extending roughly to a radius of about fifteen miles 
from Charing Cross as a centre, exclusive of “The City of 
London,” which covers a little more than one square mile. 

The Metropolitan Police District embraces an area of nearly 
700 square miles, extending from Colney Heath, in Hertfordshire, 
on the north, to Mogadore, Todworth Heath, on the south, and 
from Lark Hall, Essex, in the east, to Staines Moor, Middlesex, 
in the west. The following constitute only a portion of the 
labours of the Metropolitan Police during the past year. They 
apprehended 83,414 persons, received 19,421 reports of criminal 
ofiences, recovered 21,666/. worth out of 99,841/. worth of pro- 
perty stolen, made 6,047 inquiries for Government departments 
and provincial and continental police, found and restored to their 
friends 11,540 persons out of 23,042 persons reported missing, 
attended 1,311 fires, summoned for various offences 226 refresh- 
ment-house keepers, 9,091 drivers of hackney carriages, carts, &e., 
14 common lodging-house keepers, 53 offenders under the Smoke 
Nuisances Acts, and 5,623 persons for miscellaneous offences, and 
they served 88,446 summonses applied for by private persons. 
The authorized strength of the force at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year was 15,264, of whom some are employed on duties for 
various Government departments, including special protection 
posts at public offices and buildings, dockyards and military 
stations, &c., leaving 13,600 available for service in the metro- 
polis. The pay of the force during the year 1890 was 1,206,2871., 
which appears very moderate when it is considered that the rate- 
able value of the area for the year was over thirty-five millions 
sterling, and the actual value of the property under the charge of 
the police at least forty or fifty times that amount. 

These details are chiefly taken from the Commissioner’s Annua} 
Report for 1890, just published—a valuable document, with, how- 
ever, one fault, Thich is, that it does not make its appearance 
until the month of August, whereas with some effort it might be 
brought out at latest by the end of February. We are quite 
aware of the reason assigned for this delay, which is that the 
cases of the last weeks of the old year are not complete in time; 
but, when it is remembered that some cases are not complete 
even in August, and that others, especially when there are 
appeals, are not completed for a year or two, it would seem more 
reasonable to bring out the statistics as soon as they can be made 
up, putting uncompleted cases by themselves, and leaving the 
results to be mentioned in the next annual return. It may be 
stated without reservation that for practical purposes the whole 
and sole value of statistics of this particular kind consists in their 
being brought out quickly, and that when they are long delayed, 
whether necessarily or unnecessarily, the public ceases to take 
interest in them, and receives no benefit from them. The Fire 
Brigade Annual Report is invariably published in the first week 
of January, and there is no apparent reason why the Annual 
Report of the Police should be seven months later in coming out. 

ut to return to the specia! subject of this notice, which refers 
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chiefly to the laws governing any duties rather than to the 
actual work done under those laws, we do not hesitate to say 
that the volume entitled 7he Metropolitan Police Guide is some- 
thing more than the compendium or epitome which it claims to 
be—in fact, that it is the most complete and satisfactory of the 
many similar works which have come under our observation 
from time to time. Its clearness, comprehensiveness, and method 
leave nothing to be desired, and it will probably be not only the 
standard text-book of the metropolitan force, for which it has 
been specially written, but also a valuable book of reference for 
police forces generally, and for police magistrates, stipendiary 
magistrates, magistrates’ clerks, and others who are engaged in 
the daily administration of the numerous and complicated laws 
under which police work is carried on. 
We are not in the habit of using terms of high encomium 
without some reservation ; on the contrary, we are rather inclined 
to agree with the person who said that “this is a d—d wicked 
world, and the fewer people we praise in it the better”; but this 
book has impressed us very favourably, and we must have the 
courage of our opinions. After a careful perusal of the book, we 
do not hesitate to repeat that, for the assistance of those engaged 
in the daily working and administration of the laws which provide 
for the general safety and protection of the public, we have seen 
no other work to & compared with The Metropolitan Police 
Guide, and that we heartily congratulate the three legal gentle- 
men who prepared it on the successful result of their labours. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE mere short title of the contents of the new volume of 

the interesting Mémoires de Marbot (1) (“ Madrid-Essling- 
Torres Vedras ”) will show that its metal is attractive. We had 
originally intended to reserve detailed comment on it till the 
whole had appeared; but these two volumes contain quite 
enough matter for notice, and we shall hope to review them at 
length in an early issue. 

he useful French Dictionary (2) of MM. Darmesteter and 
Hatzfeld, the first part of which we noticed some months ago, 
pursues its way towards the thirtieth which is to finish it. It 
presents not a few differences from all other dictionaries of 
the language which are confined to anything like its size, 
Among these differences may be mentioned, very carefully 
socket etymologies; references (this is a very important point), 
not to authors at large, which is as good or as bad as no 
reference at all, but to definite passages in cases where refer- 
ence seems desirable, and definitions as carefully revised as the 
etymologies. We are not equally enamoured of the attempts 
to indicate pronunciation—things which, in whatever language 
and with wahpeer apparatus they are attempted, are always 
and everywhere failures. No arrangement of phonetics will 
teach the right pronunciation of any word to any one who 
has not heard it pronounced by an expert, or whose knowledge 
does not include words like it. No such arrangement is required 
by any one who is in these cases. Besides, the habit of making 
the attempt strengthens the pestilent folly of phonetic spelling, 
and lends some colour to the ridiculous universal languages 
with which fools occasionally busy themselves. 

M. Léon Delbos (3), if his works be not literature of a very 
exalted class, is a decidedly amusing writer. He belongs to that 
curious kind of which Jules Vallés was the last conspicuous ex- 
ample (an example, indeed, endowed with talent which almost 
lifted him out of it), the kind of not unlettered persons whom it 
would be harsh, and in some cases false, to call ratés, but whose 
education has chiefly put them in a Pere Duchéne-like rage with 
things in general and a world which does not appreciate them in 
particular. M. Delbos has evidently lived among us, and is 
acquainted with English as well as with the beautiful language 
of vine-covered France. So he cannot really think that thirty 
francs go to a pound, though his statement that the Bishop of 
London has 300,000 francs a year looks like it. He is angr 
with all nations—with the English most of all, but also with 
others, including his own. And what he loathes most amongst 
ourselves is the brutal indifference of our proletarians to their 
own sufferings. Contemptible Britons of humble means actually 
took pleasure in pointing out to M. Delbos the fine yachts that 
skim the Channel, instead of reflecting with a curse that these 

ts were built and maintained out of the sweat of their own 
wi! As to which disgusting instance of freedom from divine 
discontent all we can say is, Long may it continue among us! 
There are gospels and gospels, with something good in most of 
them. But the gospel of “Thou shalt covet thy neighbour's 
house, thou shalt covet thy neighbour's wife, and his yacht, and 
his land, and his capital, and all that he hath,” appears to us to 
be about as unmixedly bad a gospel as they make. 

We believe that the author of Germe et Poussidre (4) is the 
authentic brother of Tartarin (and oh, what a nice brother to 
have!), a child, this time in flesh and blood, of M. Alphonse 
Daudet, and the result of the educating efforts bestowed in Sapho. 


(1) Mémoires du Baron de Marbot, Tome. Paris; Plon. 


(2) Dictionnaire général de la la Frangaise. Par A, Hatzfeld et A, 
Darmesteter. Fase. 1-5. Paris: 


(3) Pauvre humanité, Par Léon Delbos, Paris; Savine. 
(4) Germe et Poussiére, Par Léon A, Daudet, Paris; Charpentier. 


He appears to be a clever young man with (we should guess, for 
we do not know) a medical education. Germe et Poussiére is a 
series of psychological dialogues on things in general, with rather 
elaborate scenery and stage directions, between a doctor of fifty, 
a half-pay colonel of forty-five, and an artist of forty. We are 
not sure that a very young man, unless he has happened to be a 
positive genius, has ever drawn the thoughts and speeches of 

rsons much his elders happily. But M. Daudet has acquitted 

imself not ill in a difficult style, the chief thing to be said agai 
him being that his name is not Plato. Indeed, the name of very 
few of us is. 

M. Chaudouin has not only given account of his captivity in 
the country of the Amazons (5), but has also given a tolerably 
full account of Dahomey generally, as not merely his captivity 
but a sojourn of some length at Whydah enabled him to do. He 
concludes that France can very easily get the better of the rottelet 
of Abomey, and is very anxious that she should do so with no 
delay. His account, which is illustrated, bears no marks of ex- 
aggeration, and seems to be trustworthy. 

Frenchmen can now read Mr, Hamerton’s French and English 
in their own tongue (Paris: Perrin), with a characteristic preface 
by the author. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘IR ALFRED LYALL, in his Rede Lecture, Natural Reli- 
gion in India (Cambridge : at the University Press), treats in 
very interesting and suggestive fashion of Hinduism as religion 
that is still in a state of nature. “ Hinduism can be seen grow- 
ing,” in all its phases of development, from the rude and vague 
beliefs of primitive jungle tribes, upwards through the more 
settled classes, to the mystical conceptions of philosophers. The 
development of natural into supernatural beliefs, remarks Sir 
Alfred Lyall, can be less obscurely traced in India than else- 
where. In short, the complex and marvellous structure of faith 
and ritual known as Hinduism has spontaneously arisen out of the 
unrestricted working of man’s hopes and fears and imagination, 
its incessant changes and movements never having been wholly 
subjected to the mastery of the Hindu priesthood. What Sir 
Waiter Scott regarded as the most cumbrous and extravagant of 
polytheistic systems is based on natural beliefs, and has been 
a eer by natural growth. Such is Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
conclusion, Even in the highest form of Hinduism he dis- 
cerns the remote influence of the persistent analogy from 
nature. Primitive man, he argues, must have been profoundly 
impressed by the continued perishing and reproduction of 
all animate things. Hence the widespread faith in the re- 
appearance of the spirits of the dead and their ancestral or pro- 
pitiatory worship. The material conception of the homeless 
ghost, haunting the earth as a wanderer, now as a god, now 
as a man, is reproduced in the dogma of soul transmigration and 
the laborious passage of the soul through painful and purifying 
experiences. A very curious example, by the way, of belief in 
transmigration is given by Sir Alfred Lyall. Some fifty years 
ago a very high English official died in a fortress situated in one 
of the centres of Brahmanic orthodoxy. Just as the news of his 
death reached the Sepoy guard, a black cat rushed out of the 
main gate, whereupon the guard presented arms to the cat as a 
salute to the flying spirit of the English officer, and until a few 
years ago any cat that passed out at night was invariably saluted 
by the sentry. 

A book-title may be a sure index to a book. Saturn's King- 
dom; or, Fable and Fact (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) 
is certainly not of this kind of title, though the author, Mr. 
Charles Moore Jessop, apparently is not of this opinion. He 
remarks in his preface:—*“ Before the reader peruses the follow- 
ing pages he may naturally inquire why I have compiled a book 
embracing so many subjects, no one of which can be adequately 
considered within the compass of so small a volume.” The ques- 
tion should be put after perusal probably, though it really does 
not matter what the solution is. Mr. Jessop himself does not 
help us in the matter. His book is an indigestible compound of 
the writings of Darwin, Haeckel, and other gospellers of Evolu- 
tion, the fables or the facts of which may represent the fairy-tales 
of science or scientific “ fairy-tales,” as you will. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Jessop gravely records, in his historical review of the 
Animal Kingdom, nt of Man, and so forth, that “ apes gave 
up the habit of climbing and assumed an erect gait.” How they 
did this, when, and where, with the evidence of it all, he entirely 
forgets to tell. Cheap science ought to be easy science, to be 
ms but this kind of secondhand science is by no means easy 
reading. 

The New Era in Russia (Gay & Bird), by Charles A. de 
Arnaud, is intended to describe Russian p and the fatal 
hindrances to progress that are manufact by a “ reactionary 
class.” “Nihilists are not true patriots,” says the author, but 
pestilent fellows and enemies of progress. Indeed, they cannot 
be patriots, if “to the true Russian patriot the condition of 
Russia to-day is highly satisfactory and gratifying.” If you 
wish to study police cruelty and despotism, he observes, 
addressing Mr. George Kennan, look at the American way of 
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dealing with Anarchists at Newark, N.J., where the police beat 
those “ Nihilists” sorely, leaving them in cells all night “ welter- 
ing in their gore.” Altogether, amid much wild hitting, the 
writer deals some straight and strong strokes at the Anglo- 
American friends of Nihilism, albeit he does call Voltaire “ the 
sage of Verney.” 

Herr Ferdinand Pfohl’s Bayreuther Fanfaren (Leipzig: Reiss- 
ner) is an illustrated handbook that may serve as guide for 
the visitor to Bayreuth and memorial of the visit. It describes 
the place and the people, the temple of the Wagner drama, the 
festival performances therein, and the description is not over- 
weighted by that depressing solemnity of tone commonly assumed 
by the devout Wagnerian scribe. Tristan, Parsifal, and the 
Meistersinger are the Bayreuth opera-plays that engage Herr 
Pfohl’s sympathetic pen. The illustrations, after photographs, 
comprise views of the theatre, &c., and portraits of Mr. Van 
Dyck, Frau Materna, Herr Gura, Herr Reichmann, and other 
artists. 

The travels of Dr. C.J. Wills in Persia—The Land of the Lion 
and the Sun (Ward, Lock, & Co.)—form the new volume of the 
“ Minerva Library,” and should prove one of the most popular of 
reprints in a series that includes already some admirable books of 
travel. The type is clear and the illustrations are carefully re- 
produced. 

The Church the Educator of the English Nation, by Thomas 
Moore, M.A., is a useful little book, issued by the Church Ex- 
tension Association at a very opportune hour. Mr. Moore has 
epitomised in an effective manner the aims and results of the 
educational work of the Church of England from the sixth 
century to the present time. 

An elementary guide to the study of the heavens might seem 
to lie outside the scope of a “ Young Collector Series.” The 
Telescope, by Joseph W. Williams (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), 
is, however, a handy and practical illustrated manual for the 
young beginner in astronomical observations, who can scarcely 
fail to profit by its study, though he cannot, as Mr. Williams 
observes, fill his cabinet with “ celestial objects.” 

From the Medical Hall Press of Benares we have a reprint of 
an interesting account of an episode in Anglo-Indian history— 
Vizier Ali Khan ; or, the Massacre of Benares, written by Sir 
J. F. Davis, and published anonymously in 1844. 

Despite its too-facetious title, Mr. W. J. Riley’s In Darkest 
Egg-land and the Way Out (Hansard Union, Limited) is a capital 
little guide for the poultry-keeper and farmer, dealing in prac- 
tical fashion with the mysteries of incubation, natural and arti- 
ficial. The book is illustrated by clever sketches, of a decidedly 
humorous cast, by Mr. Thomas Riley. 

Dr. G. W. Potter tells the interesting story of the origin and 
successful results of the Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses 
in Ministering Women (The Hospital, Limited). This excellent 
institution aims at the provision of sick pay, pensions, assurance, 
and a savings bank for nurses; and though still in its infancy is, 
we are glad to know, thriving apace. 

Among recent school books we have A Simple Method of 
Grammatical Analysis, by Louisa Drewry (Bell & Sons), with 
illustrative examples ; Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, with notes 
and introduction by R. P. Horsley (Percival & Co.), a selection, 
in two volumes, belonging to Grade IL. of “ English Classics for 
Schools”; and Macaulay's essay, Sir William Temple (Gritlith, 
Farran, & Co.), with elaborate annotation, interpolated in the 
text, by Miss E. Cripps. 

Robert Browning and the Drama, “a Note,” by Mr. Walter 
Fairfax (Reeves & Turner), strikes a note that is high rather than 

found or critical. Now that the world has lost Schopenhauer, 

r, Hugo, and Robert Browning, we are left, Mr. Fairfax 
thinks, “ without a representative of humanity at its highest,” 
and it is a benighted age that neglects the representation of Mr. 
Browning’s dramas. “Nir. Fairfax is a sanguine admirer of the 
unplayed plays of the poet. It is “merely a question of time” 
—though how much time, we are not told—and we shall yet see 
on the stage “the marvellous and magical Druse maiden” and 
Domizia—that “subtle, passionate, and sure-brained Floren- 
tine.” After all, Mr. George Moore might do worse with the 
Free Theatre. 

Among new editions we have the Rev. G. U. Pope’s First 
Lessons in Tamil, “an introduction to the common dialect of 
that language,” fifth edition (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) ; 
and the twelfth edition of Zhe Communicant’s Prayer Book 
(Henry Frowde), being the “Book of Common Prayer,” with 
explanatory notes interleaved. 


We have also received Vol. XXII. of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute; the June quarterly number of the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (Stanford); Part II. of 
Vol. XI. of Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society (Kendal: Wilson); The 
Monastery, sixpenny re-issue of the Waverley Novels, copyright 
e ition (A. & C. Black); Constance Naden and Hylo-Idealism, a 
¢c ‘itical study, by E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. (Bickers); Outside 
th: Class-Room, thoughts for young engineers, by W. H. Bailey 
(Manchester: Cornish); ‘ The Electrician’ Primers, Nos. 1 and 2, 
“Theory” and “ Practice,” handbooks for students and general 
readers ; History and Theory of Banking, by Charles ¥. Dunbar 
(Putnam’s Sons); State and Federal Government of Switzerland, 


of Property (corporeal and incorporeal), by Charles E. Curtis, 

F.S.I. (Horace Cox); and A Start in Life, by C. F. Dowsett, a 

Cay book descriptive of fruit farming in California (Dowsett & 
0. 
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COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 
f the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire is 
APPOINT the. following members of a STAFF of TRAVELLING TEACHERS ia in 
TECHNICAL SUBJECTS for the County of Glamorgan :— 
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COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The COUNCIL of the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire is prepared 
to APPOINT a DIRECTOR of the STAFF of TRAVELLING TEACHERS in TECH- 
NICAL SURJECTS, to be established under the provisions of the scheme of the Technical 
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"TVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND 


 Ppormssonentr of CHEMISTRY it in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, being 
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monials to the booen SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before the 12th day of September, 
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one following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for cumpeaeen in 
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Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1815.) 


Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
28 CORNHILL, EC 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. | 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND. Lncorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Queen Victoria Street, E.c. 


Capital uP 
Reserve Fund lavested in Consois).. 
Reserve Liabi' 


Loxpon OFFICE: 


Bank grants rats Australia, and Fiji, on the most favo’ 


terms. 
The London Office receives oe £50, upwards, rates particulars 
which can be ascertained on ont 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
30 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Reserve Fund ................ £90,000. 


fesued to December 31, 1890, receive five per cent. 
our pes cent. paid on F Shares (£30 each) d Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 


year 
on Deposits 
‘s notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 185 
BBEBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


REE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSETS Two 

per CENT. on ACCOUNTS, calcula nm minimum Salenees, when 

dra below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, na "ANNUITIES. pu rchased and sold. 

VINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift t he Bank vescmalloums 

Kw t,and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
41. The BIRKBECK ACK, with full particulars, post free. on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Lrmrrep, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instalments 
every = months. Interest covered by existing income. For further particulars 
apply to the Company’s Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman, 


W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Offices—6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“It is to the Printing busi t day what the Inventions of 
pnt and Caxton were to the I~ 4 writing systems of the Fifteenth 


H. TEMPLE, 


“A EE I cannot but “my effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.”—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapsronr, 

One leading any poe: which has used the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two M tion, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. (or £16,380) in os an annum, ‘and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renewals of type 

A number of Linot; “Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers in Great Britain. 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 
BSCRIBED CAPITAL, £ ID-UP, £250,000, 


RESERV FUND, £10.00 
HEAD OrFice—15 NICHOLAS LONDON, E.C. 
nkers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. MARTINS BANK, LIMITED. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limitep, and Branches, 
BRANCHES AT BUENOS AYRES AND MONTE VI 
Depositsreceived at the London Office for fixed periods,at rates of interest to be ascertained 
on 
Treen 


4 
Lettere of of Credit, Bills oF veh and 
Bills payable in the Argentine Republi 


far these youre, 
A sent for collection. 
u or 
EDWARD ARTHUR, Manager. 


CITY of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
CAPITA) L, 400,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 


PAID-UP £500,000 
UNCALLED. 500,000—1 000,000 
BESERVE 4 


Loypon Orricg, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


BANKERS_Bank of Royal Bank of Dublin, Guinness, Mahon, 
ALB with thi Coloni 
Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on rhe mg 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


“TI have never tasted Cocoa that I 


“TItis an excellent dietetic food and 
beverage, highly nutritious, palatable 


and invigorating.” like so well.” 
AND | sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
MRCS. Royal Coliege of Surgeons, Ireland, 


53 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH RAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LA ARGEST and FASTEST afloat High-class 
Cuisine. Electric Lighting. a Cold Baths, Good Ventilation,and everv a 
F. GREEN & CO } Head Offices ; 
KNDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. avenue, London. 
For passage Molt to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE ABERDEEN LINE.—LONDON to AUSTRALIA, wid 
Cape of Good Hope. in 42 days. The favourite full-powered Steamer ** ABERDEEN, ” 
Ss tons rosea, Captain Charles Taylor, will sail from the Royal Albert Docks, on 


MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY, 


taking Passengers for all Australian and New Zealand Ports. 
e accommodation for first and third class Passengers is very superior, and a surgeon and 
stewardess will be carried. 
Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas; Third Class from 14 Guineas. 
For particulars apply to GEO. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FAOING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLAOE, S8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern namely bat cold 
water,electric light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night Gay. 
occupy the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the oe 
Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most convenient) 
centrally situate with reapect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes ofincoming tenants,and the rentals include all rates, taxes, water supply. 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of fa’ the porters 
suites may be viewed at any time on Li tothe C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the to HampToN & sous. Estate Agents, 1 Street (late 
Waterlee House), 


Managers .. 


cry of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, Fisebary Square, 
for the Relief of the R d Poor th Kingdom, 
Established 1807. 
Patron—Hi.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 
jents (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
ailieoneenn old to adults over 95. Over 461,550 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the hate up to the present date. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS an be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at i the Institution. 
JOUN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHI PTINGTON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
uk Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. 


Population, cne mile radius, 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED to supplement the gubseriptione of r patients. Bankers, 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co.. Lloyd's Bank, Limited. Contributions thankfully 
received and information given at the Hospital, Kingsland Koad, E 

CHARLES "BYERS, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—-e — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anv PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 
Publishersof Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Addrese: Booxmes, LONDON. 
136 STRAND, W.C., axp 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


3d. in the 1s. -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadill 


All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Libraries atalogued. 


promptly executed. arranged and catalog 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
ALDYT H. 


(This Popular Edition, now first issued, will be ready immediately.) 


THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” HEALEY. 
BORDERLAND. KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in uniform binding, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
ALSO, 
MADE OR MARRED. | ONE OF THREE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


RULING the PLANETS. By Miya E. Burton. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of 


“ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Benyeoven. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR, BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leoxarp Merrick. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. By James 


Ricuarps, 3 vols. crown Svo, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZIN E.—Number CVII. 
SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS: 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. By L. B. WatFrorp, Chaps. XXXI.-XXXIII 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA.—I. By J. A. Frovps. 
FIAT. By Avpyn Barrys. 
WEST NORTH WEST. By May Kenpaut. 


ACROSS THE KALAHARI DESERT TO THE BOTLETLI RIVER, 
N’GAMILAND. By H. A, Brypry, 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Manton Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” 
Dr. Claudius,” &c. Chaps. XIIL-XIV, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane, 
London : LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 99. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Sepremper. 


Containing “‘ THE NEW RECTOR,” by the Author of “The House of the 
Wolf,” Chaps. 10 to 13—* ADVERTISING IN CHINA ”—“ DETECTED 
CULPRITS” — “THE BATTLE OF COPENHAGEN: A DANISH 
ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION” —“ABOVE PROOF” — “COUSINS 
GERMAN "—“ THE WHITE COMPANY,” by A, Conan Dove, Author 
of “ Micah Clarke,” Chaps. 25 to 28, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, price Gs, 6d. net. 


Mure CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1891. 
sal’ Corrections the New Regulations for the General and 


Cambridge : Driauron, Bett, & Co. London: BELL & SONS, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance; 

Any part of the United Kingdom ..............ceccecees -£1 8 2 

Other British Colonies, Burope, Egypt, and America ...... 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Just ready, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE WITCH of PRAGUE. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* There are many passages in these volumes instinct 
with fire and passion.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* A work of great originality and vigour.” 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine 


Own People. By Rupyarp Kiriixc, Author of “The Light that Failed,” 
* Piain Tales from the Hills.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 
Just ready, crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. By Rotr 


MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL'S COLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Complete in 10 vole, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS of JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Vols. I.-IV. Literary Essays. Vol. VI. Literary and Political Addresses. 
Vol. V. Political Essays, Vols. VII.-X. Poetical Works. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES of the CHEAPER EDITION 
OF MR, J. H. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and 


Present. By J. H. SuorTHovUseE. 


JOHN INGLESANT: A ROMANCE. By 


the same Author, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 
Just ready, Svo. cloth, l4s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS of POLITICS. By Henry 
Sinewick, Litt.D., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Author of “ The Methods of Ethics,” * The Principles 
of Economics,” &c. 
Professor Sidgwick has here attempted to expound, in as systematic a form as the 
subject-matter admits, the chief general considerations that enter into the rational 
discussion of political questions in modern States. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “NATURE SERIES.” 
Just ready, Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE RIGHT HAND: LEFT HANDED- 


NESS. By Sir Danze. Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., President of the University 
of Toronto. 
BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
Just ready, Third Thousand, extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 


FORTY YEARS ina MOORLAND PARISH: 
Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. 
ATKINSON, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of “ A History of Cleve- 
land,” ** A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &c. 

*,* Also an Illustrated Edition, limited to 250 Copies, 12s, net. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY,.—New Volume. 
Just ready, Svo. 7s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A,., Assistant Lecturer in Classics in the Owens ge, 
Manchester. 

SCOTSMAN.—*“ Shows a thorough acquaintance with the Greek dramatists and 
an accurate scholarship.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
FRENCH FICTION of TO-DAY. By Madame Van pE VELDe. 


Beautifully [llustrated with 12 Portraits, 2 vols. 

Daily News says:—" Madame Van de Velde has written two serions. yet light and oundap. 
volumes on French Fiction of To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisi 
sense of style in most French fiction." 

Glasgow Herald.—* Readers will gather from the book more information regarding contem- 
porary French novelists than from any other single book with which we are acquainted,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCUDAMORES.” 
JARDYNE’S WIFE. By C. J. Witts. 3 vols. 


Gl Herald says :—“ Judged as a novel, the work is exceedingly clever, The parodies 
of the characters introduced are gems in their way. Altogether tne novel is very enjoyable."’ 


NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON, 
FOR THE DEFENCE. Paper cover, 1s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Dundee Advertiser.—* A clever and ingeniously constructed story." 
The Gentlewoman.—* Mr. Farjeon's name is always a guarantee for a story with a strong 
sensational interest and a great amount of origivality.” 


NEW PRIZE NOVEL-ONE SHILLING. 
THE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goopmay, Author of 


Too Curious,” Paid in his Own Coin,” &c. 
WALTER Besant says It is a story worthy of Gaboriau.” 
PRIZES of £30, £15, and £5 
Are offered by the Publishers for the three best solutions of the mystery contained in thi 
story ond te be revealed in the last chapter, at present placed in asealed packet and deposite 
in an 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


The Kvening News save :—“ The story is highly sensational, and the develop ts are of so 
startling a character, and are told with such terse rapidity, that when the early ¢ re are 
read one hurries on to the last with ever-growing curiosity and cagerness. The beak ® 
made at a point which plunges the reader into endless conjectures." 


of THE 8BATURDAY REVIEW are . for which 1s, each will be given, vis, 
15, 16, 35, ‘ 


TRISCHLER & CO. BRIDGE STREET, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


RIDING and POLO. By Captain Roserr 


Wer, Riding-Master, R.H.G.,and J. Moray Browx. With Contributions 
by the DUKE oF BEavrorr, the Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, the 
Ear. or Ossiow, E. L. ANDERSON, and ALFRED E. T. Watson. With 18 
Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text by G. D. Gries, Frank Dapp, and 
J. StuanT ALLAN. Crown 8ro. 10s. 6d. 


DORRIE: a Novel. By 
Author of “Saint Margaret” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


os His latest novel possesses a broad human interest 
a really imaginative study of life."—Star. 


GLEANINGS: a Volume of Verse. By 


Epwanrp Lock& Tomits, Author of “ Rhymelets.” Square crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND: 


being the Story of Xenophon's “‘ Anabasis.” By Prof.C. Wirr. Translated 
by Frances YOUNGHUSBAND, Translator of the “ Myths of Hellas.” With 
Preface by H. G. Dakyss, M.4. With Map, 12 Plates, and 17 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 


By Jaume LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Author of “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion” 4 vols, crown 8ro. 7s. 6d. each. 


Bergonal: Political. 
The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1890. Svo. 18s. 


A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL- 


PHILLIPPS COLLECTION of SHAKESPERIAN RARITIES formerly 
—— at Hollingbary Copse, Brighton. Second Edition, Enlarged. By 
E. Baker, F.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
DRINKS A LA MODE. Fep. FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
NEW YORK. By Tunopore; BOSTON (U.S.) By Heyry 
Roosevert. With Map. Crown CasoTt LopGe. With? Maps. Crown 
3s. 6d. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


STONYHURST SERIES.) 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernarp 


Borpper, 8.J. Crown 6s 6d. 


WORKS BY HENRY PARRY LIDDON, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Late Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons 


of Our Lose. New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
eac’ 
Cugap Eprrioy, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


EASTER in ST. PAUL’S. Sermons bearing 


chiefly on the Resurrection of Our Lord. New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
33. 6d. each. 


CuEap EpITion, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY 


of OXFORD. New Edition. 2 vols. crown Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 
CugaP EpITION, in 1 vol. crown S8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT SUB- 


JECTS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The CHRISTIAN HOME: its Foundation 


and Duties. By W. J. Knox Lirre, M.A.,Canon Residentiary of Worcester 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


ALRESFORD ESSAYS for the TIMES. 


By W. 0. NewnHAM, M.A., late Rector of Alresford. Conreyts:—Bible 
Story of Creation—Bible Story of Eden—Bible Story of the Deluge—After 
Death—Miracles: a Conversation—Eternal Punishment—The Resurrection 
of the Body. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SPIRIT of DISCIPLINE. Sermons 


ed by Francis PaGet, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; some- 
time Vicar of Bromsgrove. Together with an Introductory Essay con- 
cerning Accidie. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LESSONS from the LIVES of THREE GREAT 


FATHERS: St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, and St. Angustine. With 
Appendices. By WiLL1am Bricur, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
— ee Ecclesiastical History ; ; Honorary Canon of ‘Cumbrae. 
rown 8vo. 63. 


The INTERMEDIATE STATE _ between 


DEATH and JUDGMENT: being a Sequel to “‘ After Death.” By H. M. 
Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, sometime Principal of Ely Theological 

Tn and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Third Edition, Crown 
vo. 


CHRISTIANITY in RELATION to SCIENCE 


and MORALS. By the Rev. Matcotm M.A.,Canon Residentiary 
and Rector of St. George's, Eastcheap. Fourth Edition. Crown 
vO. 


THE BOOK of CHURCH LAW: being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Chengy & and the 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. Jous Henay Biunt, D.D. 
Revised by Sir Waiter G. F. Pur~imoxe, Bart., D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. price Se. 6d. each volume. 


BAKER'S (Sir §. W.) EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. 
With 6 Liustrations 

BAKERS (Sir 8. W.) RIFLE and HOUND i in ‘CEYLON. 
With € Illustrations .. 

BRASSEY’S (Lady) A V' OYAGE i in “ ‘THE sU NBE. AM. ” 
With 66 Illustrations 

GADD 8 (E.) STORY of CREATION: a Plain Account 

Evolution. With 77 Lilustrations 
DOYLE'S (A. _Comen) MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of 
Monmouth 


FROUDE'S A.) A.) CHSAR: @ Sketch. . 
FROUDE'S (J. A.) SHORT STUDIES on GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 4vole. .. 
FROUDE'S (J. A.) THOMAS CARLYLE: 4 History 
of his Life, 1795-1635. 2 vols. is 
1834-1681. 2 vols. 


FROUDES (J. The ‘CHIEFS of DUNBOY: 
Irish Romance of 


GLEIG'S (Rev. G. Rh) 1 LIFE of the DUKE of WEL- 
LINGTON. With Portrait .. 
BAGGARD'S (H. BR.) ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 
20 Illustrations . 

HAGGARD'S COLONEL QUARITCH, Vo.: 
& Tale of Country Life 

HAGGARD'S (i. BR.) CLEOPATRA. ‘With 29 Full- 
page Lliustrations os 

(HH. RB.) SHE: @ History of Adventure. 


Illustrations . 
wow! (W.) VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES. 
Lilustrations . 


(R.) The STORY of MY HEART: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait .. 

JEFFERIES’ (R.) FIELD and HEDGEROW. "Last 
With Portal .. 

MACLEOD'S (H. D.) The ELEM ENTS: of BAN KING. 

MARSHMAN’S (J. MEMOIRS of SIR HENKY 
HAVELOCK 

MILLS (J. (Stuart) A SYSTEM a LGIC. Cheaper 


Crown .. 


MILL’S (J. Stuart) of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Cheaper tion. Crown 
MERIV (Dean) HISTORY. “of ‘the “ROMANS 
PIRE, volz, 


NEWMA MANS» (Cardinal) APOLOGIA” PRO ‘VITA 
NEWM. AN'S (Cardinal) CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third 


3 
3 
3 
NEWM MAN’ $ (Cardinal) LOSS and GAIN: a Tale : 
(Cardinal) HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 


NEW MAN'S (Cardinal) ESSAYS, Critical and Histori- 
cal. 2 vols. oo ee we oe 
NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) AN ESSAY on the DisVELOP- 
MENT of CHRISTIAN DOOCTRIN 
NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) THE ARIANS of the FOURTII 


NEW MAN’ s (Cardinal) VERSES on VARIOUS OCCA- 


NEW MAN'S (Cardinal) ‘PAROCHLAL and PL AIN 
SEKMONS. & vols. 
NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) SELECTION, adapted to the 
nee of the Ecclesiastical Year, from the * Parochial and Plain 


NEWM. M AN'S (Cardinal) “DIFFICULTIES PELT by 
ANGLICANS in CATHOLIC TEACHING CONSIDERED, 2 vols, 

NEWMAN'S (Cardinal ) The IDE A of a UNIVERSITY 
DEFINED and ILLU 

NEWMAN'S (C BIBI. ACAL and ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL MIRACLES 

NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) ‘DISCUSSIONS and ARGU- 
MENTS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) GRAMMAR of ASSENT 

STANLEY'S (Bishop) FAMILIAR HISTORY of 
BIRDS. 160 Iustr 

WOOD'S (Key. G.) “PE TLAND REVISITED. “With 
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